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proved School Books! 
- Extensively used in Philadelphia, New York, and 
throughout the United States. 
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The New American Arithmetic, 


(BUTLER’S SERIES.) 


REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
The New American Arithmetics comprise Part I, Part II, Part I1I, and Practical (Part Il and Part III 
| bound together.) These books have won a high place i 1 the estimation of thoughtful Teachers. . While they 
provide a complete Common School course in Arithmetic,4hey are at the same time so compact, 
well , and free from verbiage that they can be 


Mastered in a Reasonable Time by the Average Pupil. 


i The Series has just been revised, and also enlarged by the addition of 
Fifty Pages of New Problems 
Of the kind always acceptable to both Teacher and Pupil. The books are published with or without answers. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Reading. 


THE NEW READERS, ( THE NEW READERS, 
READING CHARTS, BUTLER’S SERIES. READING CHARTS, 
CHART PRIMER, CHART PRIMER. 


The Butler’s Series of Readers and the new Reading Charts and Chart Primer leave nothing to be de- 
sired in the way of appliances. for teaching reading easily and well. They are attractive in appearance, sub- 
in construction, reasonable in price, and embody the best of modern methods. In entire accord with 


the Series are 
The New American Spellers, 


Composing the Primary Pronouncing and Advanced. A leading feature of these books, is that words having a re- 

lation to one another of association, position, class, or particular subject, are grouped in the same lesson, and the 

ge rere of every word is clearly indicated. The merits of these Spellers are emphatically endorsed by 
sale of more than 


Two MILLION COPIES. 


THE BEST APPLIANCES FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELLS COMMON SCHOOL: SERIES, 


COMPLETE IN 
MITCHELL’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
MITCHELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, (Penna. Edition.) 
TOGETHER WITH 
Mitchell’s New Outline Maps. 
The publishers announce with pleasure the completion of a thorough revision of Mitchell’s Common 


: School Series. This revision includes 
NEW PLATES, NEW MAPS, NEW TABLES, NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Much of the descriptive matter has been re-written n accordance with the latest and most accurate infor- 
} mation attaiiable, and great care and labor have been expended on the geographical tables which embody 
the most ‘Tecent statistics from the best authorities. 


zx. H. BUTLER & CO., 


x 


oe 17 ana. 19 SOUTH SIXTH Re PHILADELPHIA. 


The Best Appliances for Teaching Arithmetic. | 
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ARBOR DAY: 
BY B. G. 


HE history of Arbor Day may be briefly 
told. 


old, it shows a vigorous growth. 
of originating Arbor Day belongs to ex- 
Governor J. Sterling Morton. The first 
proclamation for the observance of such a 
day was made at his suggestion by the Gov- 
ernor of Nebraska, and it is said that twelve 
millions of trees were planted on the day 
thus designated. The next year it was es- 
tablished by statutory enactment asa legal 
holiday, an anniversary for setting out 
orchards, forests, and ornamental trees, and 
provision was made for awarding premiums 
to those who put out the most trees in its 
observance. Ex-Governor Morton says, 
‘We have growing in this State to-day more 
than 700,000 acres of trees which have been 
planted by human hands.’’ This work has 
extended over 300 miles west of the Mis- 
souri River, and on the wide prairies of that 
State, according to ex-Governor Furnas, 
U. S. Forest Commissioner, over 605,000,- 
ooo of trees are now thriving where a few 
years ago none could be seen except along 
the streams.* So broad and beneficent 
have been the results of the Arbor Day 
movement in Nebraska, that its originator 
is there gratefully recognized as a benefactor 
of the State, now the leading State of 
America for tree-planting. Its citizens glory 


~ * The prizes awarded for tree- planting secured 
definite statistics from official county returns. 


ITS HISTORY AND AIMS, HOW 
NORTHROP, 
It is a child of Nebraska, just | 


in its teens, but for one not yet fifteen years | 
The honor | 
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TO SECURE THEM. 


LL.D. 


‘«'The Great American 
since it has become so habitable 
and hospitable by cultivation and _ tree- 
planting. Where fifteen years ago the 
geographies said trees would not grow, the 
settler who does not now plan for tree- 
planting is the exception. The Nebraskans 
justly deem this work a proud achievement 
and are determined to maintain their pre- 
eminence. 

Such a statement of the origin of Arbor 
Day is pertinent, because its parentage has 
been widely attributed to myself. Though the 
memory of my boyhood passion for trees 
and tree-planting, early prompted a desire 
to encourage youth to share the same pleas- 
ure and privilege, and though nearly twenty 
years ago I advocated tree-planting in an 
official State report, and in 1876 stimulated 
‘centennial tree-planting’’ by the offer of 
prizes to the children of Connecticut, still 
the happy idea of designating a given day, 
when all, both old and young, should unite 
in this work, was not mine, but was a dozen 
years ago publicly credited by me to its 
western source 

The example of Nebraska was soon fol- 
lowed by Kansas, and with grand results. 
Arbor Day in Minnesota, first observed in 
1876, resulted, it is said, in planting over a 
million and a half of trees. In Michigan 
the Arbor Day law was passed in 1881, and 
in Ohio in 1882. Since then Arbor Day 
has been observed in Colorado, Wisconsin, 


in the old misnomer 
Desert,’ 
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West Virginia, Indiana, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Florida, and Georgia. In 
several other states its observance has been 
secured by the recommendation of the 
Grange, the Grand Army of the Republic, 
or by State Agricultural Societies. 

While at the outset economic tree-plant- 
ing was the primary aim, the adornment of 
home and school grounds soon followed. 
On the first Ohio Arbor Day, the children 
of Cincinnati joined in an attractive cele- 
bration, in the form of planting memorial 
trees and dedicating them to authors, states- 
men, and other distinguished citizens. The 
practicability of the successful observance 
of Arbor Day by schools, even in a large 
city, is attested by School Superintendent 
Peaslee, who says, ‘‘The forenoon of that 
day was spent by the teachers in talks, and 
by the pupils in reading compositions or re- 
peating selections, upon trees, their proper 
care and uses, and in giving biographical 
sketches of persons in honor of whom the 
trees were planted. The importance of for- 
estry was then so impressed upon the minds 
of thousands of children who thus learned 
to care for and protect trees, that not one of 
these 20,000 children in Eden Park on 


> 


Arbor Day injured a single tree. 

To interest youth, and especially schools, 
is now made a prominent aim of Arbor Day. 
The recent progress in this direction is re- 


markable. Less than four years ago Arbor 
Day in schools was deemed a novelty, an 
obtrusive innovation, and even child’s play, 
but it has stood the crucial test of exper- 
ience. Several State School Superintendents 
and Governors, who at first deemed this a 
visionary and impracticable project, have, 


NotEe.—The following is the “ Act to encourage 
the planting of forest trees,’’ enacted by the last 
Legislature. The Connecticut Board of Agriculture 
secured the preparation of this paper in order to 
facilitate the work intended by the law: “ SECTION 1. 
The governor shall annually, in the spring, designate 
by official proclamation an Arbor Day, to be observed 
in the schools and for economic tree planting. Src. 
2. Whenever any person shall plant land in this state 
not heretofore wood-land, the actual value of which 
at the time of planting does not exceed twenty-five 
dollars per acre, to timber trees of any of the follow- 
ing kinds, to wit: chestnut, hickory, ash, white oak, 
sugar-maple, European larch, white pine, black wal- 
nut, tulip, or spruce, not less in number than twelve 
hundred to the acre, and such plantation of trees shall 
have grown to an average height of six feet, the 
owner of such plantation may appear before the board 
of relief of the town in which such plantation is lo- 
cated, and on proving a compliance with the condi- 
tions herein, such plantation of trees shall be exempt 
from taxation of any kind for a period of twenty 
years next thereafter.”’ 
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on fuller information and reflection, heartily 
endorsed it, and zealously worked for its 
success. Doubts and objections will still be 
met, but a brief statement will show how 
the logic of events has not only answered 
them, but secured a general appreciation of 
this subject. It was nosurprise to me, when 
a paper on ‘Arbor Day in Schools,’’ read 
at a convention of State and city School Su- 
perintendents in Washington, three years 
since, called out the comment : ‘‘ This sub- 
ject is out of place here.’’ Though that 
paper was printed by the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, it was a grateful surprise that the 
next National Convention with an unpre- 
cedentedly large attendance, unanimously 
adopted my resolution in favor of Arbor 
Day in schools in all our States. Still ear- 
lier, the American Forestry Congress passed 
the same resolution, and appointed a com- 
mittee to carry out this measure. As their 
chairman, I have presented this subject, per- 
sonally or by letter, to the Governors of all 
our States and Territories, and so far with 
most encouraging results. 

The General Assembly of Connecticut, in 
1884, passed an act referring the question of 
the ‘‘ Protection of the Forests of the State’’ 
to the State Board of Agriculture. The 
board, at a meeting in December, approved 
a plan which was referred to the Farmers’ 
Convention, and, after full discussion, a 
committee was appointed to draft an act for 
legislative action. This was referred, at the 
session of 1885, to the next General Assem- 
bly, and printed with the laws. The Leg- 
islature of 1886 approved the main features 
of the bill, resulting in an act establishing 
Arbor Day, and encouraging forest tree- 
planting. The Connecticut law, finally en- 
acted on the 31st of last March, is therefore 
the result of mature deliberation, and hence 
more likely to be ratified by popular co- 
operation. Too late for action last season, 
our first Arbor Day will occur this spring, 
under favorable circumstances, having the 
sanction and encouragement of the State 
Board of Agriculture, the State Farmers’ 
Convention, the Legislature and Governor, 
and ample time to prepare for its due ob- 
servance. 

The inertia of ignorance on this subject 
concentrates the difficulties to be met at the 
outset. Once vigorously started, the move- 
ment gains fresh impetus year by year. The 
beginners in Arbor-Day work will prove 
public benefactors. If the one hundred and 
fifty thousand youth of school age in Con- 
necticut should each plant two trees, as is 
attempted in some States, we should have 
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three hundred thousand planted in a single 
year. Some will plant more, and others 
none ; but when success is assured, one ex- 
ample will make many others. 

To the teaching of forestry in schools the 
objection at once arises: ‘‘ The course of 
study is already overcrowded,”’ and this fact 
Iadmit. But trees and tree-planting form 
a fit subject for the oral lessons now com- 
mon in all our best schools. Every pupil 
should thus be led to recognize our common 
trees, and distinguish them by each of the 
six distinctive marks. Such lessons need 
occupy very little time. Those talks on 
trees, which Superintendent Peaslee says, 
‘were the most profitable lessons the pupils 
of Cincinnati ever had in a single day,’’ 
occupied only the morning of Arbor Day, 
the afternoon being given to the practical 
work. Such talks will lead our youth to 
observe and admire our noble trees, and to 
realize that they are the grandest products 
of nature, and form the finest drapery that 
adorns this earth in all lands. Like grateful 
children, trees bring rich filial returns, and 
compensate a thousand fold for all the care 
they cost. Our schools can render new ser- 


vice to the State, as well as to their pupils, 
by leading them to observe the habits of 


trees, and appreciate their value and beauty, 
thus making them practical arborists. 
Among the memories of my boyhood, none 
recur with more satisfaction than those con- 
nected with tree-planting. I should be 
thankful, if I could help put an equally 
grateful experience into the memories of 
the youth of Connecticut,on the coming 
Arbor Day. Let our farmers, then, en- 
courage every child—girl or boy—to plant, 
or help in planting, if too young to work 
alone, some flower, shrub, vine or tree, to 
be known by his or her name. Such off- 
spring they will watch with pride, as every 
month or year new beauties appear, and 
find a peculiar pleasure in the parentage of 
trees, whether forest, fruit, or ornamental—a 
pleasure that never cloys, but grows with 
their growth. 

The educational effect of such work, the 
esthetic influence, the growth of heart and 
mind thus secured, are of priceless value. 
Tree-planting is a grand discipline in fore- 
sight. It is always planting and planning 
for the future. Mental myopia means weak- 
ness and folly, while the habit of forecast- 
ing is the condition of wisdom. Too often 
youth will sow only when they can quickly 
reap. A meager crop soon in hand, out- 
weighs a golden harvest long in maturing. 
Washington Irving well says: ‘‘ There is 
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something nobly simple and pure in a taste 
for trees. There is a grandeur of thought 
connected with this heroic line of husbandry, 
worthy of liberal, free-born, and aspiring 
men.’’ ‘The tree planter can appreciate the 
apothegm, ‘‘To patiently work and wait, 
year after year, for the attainmnnt of some 
far-off end, shows a touch of the sublime, 
and implies moral, no less than mental, 
heroism.”’ 

Teachers can easily interest their pupils in 
adorning the school grounds, and persuade 
parents to approve and patronize this work. 
With proper pre-arrangement in the selec- 
tion and procuring of trees, vines, or shrubs, 
Arbor Day may accomplish wonders. Many 
hands will make merry, as well as light work. 
Such a holiday becomes an attractive occa- 
sion of social enjoyment and improvement, 
and counteracts the tendency of rural life to 
isolation and seclusion, lifting out of the 
ruts of a dull plodding monotony, promot- 
ing neighborly feeling and strengthening 
social ties. It tends to fraternize the peo- 
ple of a district when they thus meet on 
common ground, and young and old work 
for a common object, where all differences 
of rank or sect or party are forgotten. ‘The 
plantings and improvements thus made are 
sure to be protected, and to remain as silent 
but effective teachers of the beautiful, espe- 
cially to all who have shared in the work. 
In some large cities, there may seem to be 
little room for tree-planting, and no call 
for even a half-holiday for this work, but 
even there, fit talks, or the memorizing of 
suitable selections on the Cincinnati plan, 
would be useful, and there are few homes 
where chiidren cannot find some place for 
shrubs, vines, or flowers, if not for trees. 

Though the Connecticut act regutres the 
Governor annually to designate an Arbor 
Day by an official proclamation, it is per- 
suasive rather than mandatory as to its ob- 
servance. Fortunately our Arbor Day is 
not a legal holiday. It involves no compul- 
sory interruption of business or of schools. 
If in any town or city the school officers and 
teachers take no interest in it, the schools 
should not be suspended for even a half-day 
or hour. If in any district, indifference or 
prejudice should still prevail, an enforced 
observance would prove a failure. Success 
will depend on that intelligent appreciation 
of this work which teachers and school offi- 
cers can best create. If the time designated 
by the Governor should come in the vaca- 
tion of any school, its observance may be 
anticipated or postponed so as to occur in 
term time. 
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The Arbor-Day work begun around the 
school, naturally extends to the home. 
Arbor Day has proved as memorable for the 
home as for the school, leading youth to 
share in door-yard adornments, and in plant- 
ing trees by the wayside. Thus many more 
roads will be made attractive by long ave- 
nues of trees. The farmers with their ample 
supplies of saplings can best facilitate this 
work, now encouraged by a State bounty. 
A similar law was passed earlier in some of 
the treeless States, but Connecticut was the 
first, east of the Mississippi river, to offer a 
liberal bounty for this purpose. The Con- 
necticut act provides ‘‘that any person 
planting and protecting forest trees, one- 
quarter of a mile or more along any public 
highway, may receive for ten years, an an- 
nual bounty of one dollar for each quarter 
of a mile so planted, the trees to include the 
elm, maple, ash, basswood, oak, black wal- 
nut, and hickory, the elms to be not more 
than sixty feet apart, and the others not 
more than thirty feet apart.’’ Some of the 
rapid growers from scions may be set be- 
tween these, to be removed when their state- 
lier neighbors require the room. With the 
stimulus of Arbor Day and this bounty, 
more trees ought to be planted next spring 
along the roads of Connecticut than in any 
former year, however much has been already 
done. Growing on land otherwise running 
to waste, such wayside trees yield satisfac- 
tory returns. The shade and beauty, grate- 
ful to every traveler, is doubly so to the 
planter, as the happy experience of hun- 
dreds of our farmers can testify. In tree- 
planting the economic and ornamental touch 
at so many points in common, that the cases 
are rare where they really diverge. 

Arbor Day in schools has proved an effec- 
tive method of calling popular attention to 
the general subject of economic tree-plant- 
ing. The act passed by our last Legisla- 
ture, exempting from all taxation, for twenty 
years, lands hereafter planted with- trees, 
was designed in connection with Arbor Day 
to encourage the more general planting of 
forest trees and to remove the two leading 
hindrances to economic tree-planting : first, 
doubt as to its profitableness; second, the 
notion that the torest area of Connecticut 
is ample, greater than it was thirty years ago. 

While forests should not be planted on 
our rich arable lands, there are in New Eng- 
land and all the Atlantic States, large areas 
of barrens worthless for field crops, that 
may be profitably devoted to wood-grow- 
ing. The feasibility of reclaiming our 
mest sterile wastes is proved by many facts 
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both at home and abroad. Our Atlantic 
sand plains were once covered with forests 
and can be re-forested. Over 10,000 acres 
on Cape Cod, which thirty years ago were 
barren sardy-plains, are now covered with 
thriving p/anted forests. 

An interesting experiment in reclaiming 
barrens by tree planting was begun nine 
years ago by Mr. H. G. Russell, of East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, which is a genu- 
ine object-lesson for the farmers of New 
England. Here are already over three hun- 
dred acres of planted trees. More than 
500,000 trees have been set out and many 
bushels of acorns, chestnuts, and other tree 
seeds have been. planted in the fields where 
they are to grow. Mr. Russell is confident 
that his experiment will prove a financial 
success. Vast areas of sand-barrens in the 
different countries of Europe have been re- 
claimed by tree-planting. In France alone 
‘nearly one million acres of desolate land, 
once supposed to be doomed to everlasting 
sterility, have been thus reclaimed with 
thriving forests.’’ 

On almost every farm there are waste 
places, where trees might be earning dollars 
for their owners, growing by the brook, or 
river, or on hill-sides and overhanging cliffs, 
too steep for cultivation. The roots and 
rootlets burrowing among the ledges, acting 
mechanically, disintegrate the rock or carry 
on a curious chemistry in their hidden lab- 
oratory, secreting acids which dissolve sands 
and stones and transmute their particles into 
forms of life and beauty. 

The exaggerated impression as to our 
large and increasing forest area is due to 
the common practice of reckoning as wood- 
land the large tracts of exhausted fields 
abandoned to brush and straggling trees, by 
no means deserving the name of forests. 
What can add so much to the worth of the 
farm and the attractions of the farmer’s 
home, as that recuperation of any surround- 
ing barrens, which shall literally make the 
desert ‘‘ bud and blossom as the rose.’’ If 
one is to be commended who makes two 
blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before, how much more the farmer who 
makes forests thrive where nothing now 
grows ? 

The wide experience and observation of 
Prof. Brewer, of Yale College, give value 
to the following statements made by him at 
a meeting of the State Board of Agriculture. 
‘*T advocate Arbor Day in schools and for 
economic tree-planting for three reasons. 
In the first place for the benefit of the 
school children themselves. It is a good 
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bit of Nature’s teaching which they need. 
This matter I conceive to be of the very 
greatest importance. The ignorance of 
city children in regard to natural objects 
which are growing all about them may 
seem incredible. I have just talked with 
city young men from prominent families, 
who could not give the names of three 
kinds of trees. I can pick out college stu- 
dents to-day, who do not know the differ- 
ence between wheat and oats, or rye and 
barley. In the second place for its econ- 
omic importance, because in the end it will 
be the means of spreading wood-growing in 
the State. It will increase interest in for- 
est culture and tend to clothe with valuable 
timber, many hill-sides where now are only 
worthless bushes. In the third place for 
its results in beautifying our State. It 
will make places now cheerless more cheer- 
ful and those already pleasant, more beau- 
tiful.”’ 

Wherever Arbor Day has been established 
by law, its observance, with two exceptions, 
has been heartily encouraged by the State 
School Superintendents. The aloofness of 
that officer in two States was naturally 
shared by teachers, and amply explains the 
partial disregard of the Governor’s procla- 
mation. The remarkable results of this 
celebration in Pennsylvania, Indiana, West 
Virginia, Florida, and other States were 
largely due to the enthusiastic efforts of 
their State school officials. Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, of Pennsylvania, for example, one 
of the ablest school superintendents in this 
country, by printed letters and public ad- 
dresses, made repeated appeals to all school 
officers, and friends of education every- 
where, ‘‘to give this good work all pos- 
sible encouragement, putting the thought 
and work of tree-planting into the schools 
and keeping it steadily before our boys and 
girls. They should also be encouraged to 
collect and plant seeds and nuts of various 
kinds, to watch their growth, and care for 
them, as the elm, maple, linden, locust, 
beech, ash, tulip-poplar, apple, pear, cherry, 
chestnut, black walnut, oak, hickory, and 
butternut. This being done, they will soon 
be enabled to plant and also to give or sell 
to others, from their own modest nursery 
stock. Agitation is needed in every edu- 
cational centre to convert passive approval 
into active interest. This is a work, not for 
a day ora year, but for the pleasure and 
profit of the next and of succeeding gen- 
erations. Every Teachers’ Institute should 
discuss this subject and every Normal School 
should give it earnest attention.”’ When 
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such stirring words were sent to every 
teacher and school of Pennsylvania, one is 
not surprised to hear that full fifty thousand 
trees and vines were planted by the chil- 
dren of that State on its first Arbor Day. 
Who can estimate the value of the influences 
thus exerted on minds as well as on grounds, 
influences too that will go on broadening 
and extending through all time. 

The first Arbor Day in Florida, through 
the efficient efforts of Governor Perry and 
School Superintendent Russell, was observed 
in February last with great enthusiasm. Of 
some of its happy results, I can bear testi- 
mony from personal observation. The ceme- 
teries and church grounds, as well as those 
around the schools and homes, were im- 
proved and adorned. ‘The official returns 
received by Superintendent Russell, at the 
date of his statements to me, from seventeen 
of the thirty-nine counties, showed that 
19,186 children in those counties (over one- 
fifth of the entire school population of the 
State), heartily joined in this celebration. 
At the close of my lecture to one of the larg- 
est schools of Florida, the principal re- 
quested all who had taken part in Arbor 
Day work, to stand, when nearly every 
scholar in the hall rose. So general was the 


interest, that the Governor felt called upon 


to congratulate the school officers, teachers, 
and pupils of the State, by an official letter, 
on the appreciative spirit they manifested in 
observing Arbor Day. ‘The earnest prep- 
arations, now progressing, promise a still 
more general and enthusiastic celebration of 
February 9, 1887, which Governor Perry 
has just designated in an admirable Arbor Day 
Proclamation. Similar facts might be given 
from other States showing the success of 
such observance, whenever proper prepara- 
tions have been made. 

Village Improvement Societies, now so 
numerous in many States, should utilize 
Arbor Day in furthering their various plans, 
in which the home is the objective point. 
Its observance has manifestly promoted pub- 
lic spirit and town pride, as well as love of 
home. It should help both young and old 
to realize that the chief privilege and duty 
of life is the creation of happy homes. 

When on that day each citizen is stimu- 
lated to make his own grounds, not only 
free from rubbish, but neat and tasteful, the 
entire town becomes so inviting as to give 
new value to its land, and new attractions to 
its homes. Arbor Day should develop in 
children that love of flowers, vines and trees 
—all the stronger because they have planted 
them—which fosters the domestic sentiments 
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and checks the excessive passion for city 
life. Such adornments may bind the heart 
of childhood to the hearthstone, while slat- 
ternliness often repels youth otherwise held 
to the homestead. These home surround- 
ings are the more important because they 
are constant factors in forming character. 
With a little forethought, and without any 
outlay of money, one may with his own 
hand, however humble his cottage, create 
those adornments which shall bring sunshine 
to his home, and cheer to his daily life. 


THE JAPAN IVY. 


The Chairman.—There is now an oppor- 
tunity to ask the Professor any questions 
which you choose upon the matter of his 
address, which will be cheerfully answered 
by him. 

Mr. C. C. Lord, of Cheshire. —How does 
Connecticut stand in comparison with other 
States in respect to planting trees? 

Dr. Northrop.—I think Connecticut is in 
advance of any State in the Union in regard 
to tree-planting by the road-side, and far 
more is done, on an average, in regard to 
adorning homes by suitable trees. Now that 
I am up, let me say that too little has been 
done in Connecticut in adorning the houses 
by vines, and especially by that most beau- 
tiful of the vines growing on this globe, the 
Japanese ivy, which can be bought for eight 
dollars a hundred. You say, perhaps, you 
do not want your houses made damp. ‘The 
Japanese ivy will not make them damp; 
on the contrary, it will make them dry. It 
grows with a firm, flat pad upon stone or 
brick; evaporation through the foliage of 
trees and vines is enormous. It dislikes 
paint, and will not kindly grow on a freshly 
painted house. You see it in our cities, on 
the Theological Seminary at Middletown, 
on the Art Building, of Yale College. You 
will know it by its imbricated foliage, so- 
called. The leaves densely overlap each 
other, like the feathers of birds. It clings 
closely; not loosely, like the Virginia 
Creeper. Planted close to the underpinning, 
where you have poor soil, thrown out from 
the cellar, it will not grow; but once care- 
fully started, it thrives. I asked Mr. Saun- 
ders, the Botanist of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington, 
under whose direction as chairman of the 
committee for that purpose over eighty 
thousand trees, vines, and shrubs have been 
planted in the streets, around the public 
buildings, and in the parks of that city,—I 
asked Mr. Saunders, ‘‘ What is the most 
beautiful ivy?’’ His reply was, ‘‘ The 
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Japanese.’’ It is growing in fifteen or 
twenty streets in Washington, and nothing 
has ever spread over the country as that has 
done. Let a few farmers plant the Japanese 
ivy, and it will not be long before it will be 
found in every town of this State. It is 
progagated by slips or seeds. It is a little 
more hardy propagated by seed than by 
slips, but properly planted, it is a very hardy 
vine. It is growing very largely on the Back 
Bay in Boston. It has spread so widely from 
that city, where it was first started in this 
country, that I find many people in the 
West call it ‘‘the Boston ivy.’’ ‘This vine 
came through President Clark, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, when he was 
in Japan, to Prof. Sargent, of the Harvard 
Arboretum, and he did his utmost to pro- 
pagate it in Massachusetts. It ought to be 
growing in every town in Connecticut, 

Mr. Kimberley, of Goshen.—Is that ivy 
for sale at our nurseries ? 

Dr. Northrop.—I think it is. I know Mr. 
Augur has it, and I think every nurseryman 
at this day has it. I took from a New Haven 
nursery some hundred vines, and gave to my 
neighbors, and they have grown beautifully 
the past season. Some call it the Ampelopsis 
Veitchit, or Ampelopsis tricuspitata,—that is, 
having a three-pointed leaf. It is a most 
beautiful green in summer, tinting beauti- 
tifully,—more beautifully than the Virginia 
creeper,—in the autumn. I am sorry I can- 
not answer the question definitely in regard 
to the nurseries of Connecticut. The simple 
fact is, that during the last three years, I have 
been roving over the country and been very 
little in Connecticut. 

Mr. Reuben Hart.—I would like to know 
if the catalpa is hardy enough for the climate 
of Connecticut? 

Dr. Northrop.—Mr. Gold can tell better 
than I can. It is planted very widely through 
the West. I think it has not fully realized 
the promises made by Dr. Warder, who rec- 
ommended it so highly. He came to New 
Haven, bringing specimens of it, and it has 
been widely disseminated. I saw it at the 
West, but I do not think, as an ornamental 
tree, although good for a variety, it is equal 
to a good many of our native trees. 

Mr. Augur.—I would say with regard to 
the Catal/pa speciosa, that we have been 
growing it in a small way, and have not 
found it hardy, although, after the trees 
have been planted four or five years, I think 
there will be no difficulty about it. A little 
of the very rapid growth in the late autumn, 
might be killed, but beyond that, I think we 
can depend upon it. 
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Dr. Northrop.—I have often seen it here 
in Connecticut, and I have not heard any 
complaint of its want of hardiness. 

Mr. Hart.—I have grown it from seed 
coming from New Jersey, and it winter- 
killed badly. The soil may have been too 
rich. I do not know but it might improve 
with age. 

Dr. Northrop.—I have found it in cli- 
mates as stern as this, in lowa and Wisconsin. 

Mr. C. M. Noble, of Watertown.—I would 
like to inquire if the Professor would recom- 
mend the Japanese ivy to cover a wooden 
house or trellis ? 

Dr. Northrop.—Beautiful on a trellis ; 
beautiful to cover any unsightly building, 
especially any unpainted building. As I 
said before, if you have a freshly painted 
house it does not take to that; but if you 
have the trunk of an old tree, it will very 
soon cover that trunk and make you wish to 
keep it. Some of the most beautiful dis- 
plays of Japanese ivy I have ever seen have 
been on dead trees, where the stump became 
perfectly covered with a dense garniture of 
foliage, and in many cases it is used to cover 
unsightly rocks, and stone walls, or un- 
sightly buildings which have not been 
freshly painted. Where you have a house 
with a high underpinning, it will com- 
pletely cover that stone or brick underpin- 
ning, and show its fullest merits there. 

Mr. Augur.—I would like to endorse all 
that our friend Northrop has said in regard 
to the Ampelopsis Veitchit, or Japanese ivy. 
I think it is a beautiful vine, perfectly hardy, 
and easily cultivated. 

I would like to make another suggestion 
to those who may be thinking of planting 
vines to cover lattice work and verandas. 
I would like to call attention to the differ- 
ent varieties of clematis, which are most 
beautiful. I think that vine is not suffici- 
ently appreciated. There is a variety of 
colors. It is hardy, easily raised, and I 
think all who have had experience with it 
will add their testimony to its great beauty. 

Dr. Northrop.—I should have said that 
the Japanese ivy ought to be planted around 
our school-houses. ‘‘Oh,’’ you say, ‘‘the 
children will destroy it.’’ No, they will not. 


Nore.—Children of Connecticut, will you, individ- 
ually or together as a school, plant one tree or vine 
tor yourselyes—or for your teacher or for me? Will 
you plant one for the year 1887, to commemorate the 
establishment of Arbor Day? Will you plant one 
for your little brother or sister who may be born this 
year? or for your dearest playmate ? Thus you will 
start pleasant memories to last as long as life lasts. 
Only mind my request, and plant at least one tree or 
vine. T. S. GoLp. 
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I have seen it growing beautifully on school- 
houses in cities, where we naturally have the 
‘street Arabs.’’ Trust the children! They 
are educated by having beautiful flowers and 
plants put under their own control, where 
they might do mischief to them; but they 
love them too well, if they are properly 
taught in the school. 


> 


CIGARETTE SMOKING. 


HE local representative of a large South- 

ern tobacco house in New York, speaks 
as follows regarding the poisonous character 
of cigarettes. He says in answer to the 
question, Are cigarettes very injurious? 

‘¢The amount of drugs used in doctoring 
them is appalling. There is a certain kind 
of cigarette, regarded as one of the most 
salable in the market, in which enervating 
drugs are used toa frightful extent. Mil- 
lions of these cigarettes are sold annually. 
One house in New York sells on an average 
5,000,000 a day; and the profits of the pro- 
prietor of the brand are said to be a third of 
a million dollars a year. Valerian and a 
tincture of opium are extensively used in the 
manufacture of the cigarettes. The tobacco, 
which is a Virginia production, and natur- 
ally of straw color, is rendered dark, soggy, 
and greasy, by the process to which it is 
subjected. 

‘*An experienced tobacconist can detect 
the presence of valerian by the smell. The 
drug imparts a sweet, soothing effect, that 
in a little time obtains a fascinating control 
over the smoker. The more cigarettes he 
smokes, the more he desires to smoke, just 
as in the case of one who is using opium. 
The desire grows into a passion. The 
smoker becomes a slave to the enervating 
habit. To the insidious effect of the diugs 
is attributed the very success with which the 
particular brand has met. Unfortunately, 
that success has caused an army of imitators 
to spring up, and nearly every day some new 
brand is placed on the market. By the use 
of drugs, it is possible to make a very in- 
ferior quality of tobacco pleasant. They 
are put on the market at such a price that 
the poorest can easily procure them, and 
boys go in swarms for them. The ‘Havana 
flavoring’ is made from the Tonka bean, 
which has become quite an article of com- 
merce, and is extensively used in the manu- 
facture of cigarettes. 

‘There are three sorts of paper wrappers 
in common use, made respectively from cot- 
ton and linen rags, and from rice straw. 
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Cotton paper is made chiefly in Trieste, 
Austria, and the linen and rice paper in 
Paris. Thefirst, manufactured from the filthy 
scrapings of rag-pickers, is bought in large 
quantities by the manufacturers, who turn it 
into pulp, and subject it to a bleaching pro- 
cess to make it presentable. ‘The lime and 
other substances used in bleaching have a 
very harmful influence upon the membrane 
of the throat and nose. Cotton paper is so 
cheap, that a thousand cigarettes can be 
wrapped at a cost of only two cents. Rice 
paper is rather expensive. Tobacconized 
paper is manufactured. It is common paper 
saturated with tobacco in such a way as to 
imitate the veins of the tobacco leaf very 
neatly. It is used in making all-tobacco 
cigarettes. Arsenical preparations are also 
used in bleaching cigarette paper, and oil of 
creosote is produced naturally as a conse- 
quence of combustion. The latter is very 
injurious to the throat and lungs, and is said 
to accelerate the development of consump- 
tion in any one predisposed to the disease.’’ 
The Independent. 


——_ 


HIS SPECIAL GIFT. 


AVE you seen the freshman?” “Which!” 


“There is but one you could see.” 
“Humpty Dumpty? Oh, he pervades the place. 
The trees in the campus shrank into bushes 
when he came into it.”’ 

The students who were going up to chapel in 
groups were calling to each other, joking, as 
usual. But there was but one subject to-day 
for their jokes. ‘‘ Have you seen the Babe ?”’ 
“Tom Thumb,” “ Bulgy’’—they had a dozen 
nicknames for this unfortunate freshman, who 
had arrived the previous night, and had been 
seen at the hotel by some of them. He was 
not at chapel, however, so that the majority of 
us were disappointed. 

I had an errand to Prof. Tyndall's room that 
morning, and found there a very meek little 
woman, who had brought her son up to college. 
She was speaking as I entered. 

“You understand, professor, he is my only 
child. I ama widow. He is all I have.” 

“I do understand, madam,” said the good 
old professor, gently, ‘‘and all that I can do to 
make him a useful man shall be done, rest 
assured. But in the end, it depends on the lad 
himself.” 

“Oh, Tony’s willing! He does his best. 
But we're very poor. It has been hard work 
for years to raise the money for him to come 
here, and now I want him to learn everything 
right away: Greek and Latin and mathematics 
and arithmetic and history and—” 

“Is your son a good arithmetician? Or 
has he a talent for languages, or de//es /ettres, 
or what has he an inclination for?” 

“Oh, nothing at all, sir, unless it is his meals. 
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He's very fond of dinner, especially when 
there’s pot-pie. But as for books, he doesn't 
hanker for any of them. That’s the reason I 
brought him here.” 

“TI should like to see the boy,” said the wor- 
ried professor. 

“ He's just outside. But you'll be gentle with 
him!"’ she said, anxiously, pausing at the door, 
the knob in her hand. ‘“ He’s a mere boy, a 
perfect child. Come, in Tony dear!” 

The professor looked away to hide a smile as 
the tiny little woman came up, leading an im- 
mensely overgrown youth as she would a baby. 
_ “This is Tony, sir. That is his pet name, 
but Anthony Briggs Brashier is his full name.” 

‘‘Take a seat, Mr. Brashier,’’ said the pro- 
fessor, placing a chair for the lad.” “A few 
questions, perhaps, will give me an idea of the 
best course for you to choose. Many of our 
studies are elective. How far have you gone in 
Latin?’ Tony's red face was perfectly round, 
and no older in its lines than that of a boy of 
six. But there was great anxiety in his eyes, as 
he said, in a husky whisper: ‘I never could 
get beyond the grammar, sir.”’ 

“And in Greek?’ Tony shook his head. 
The examination on every subject brought the 
same results. The professor frowned. ‘ You 
are fit only for the preparatory school, I fear. 
As to mathematics?’ Tony's face lightened. 
‘“‘] don't think I am quite such a dunce in math- 
ematics as in otherthings. I like the study. I 
have gone through the geometry and algebra 
twice.” 

‘Well, well,”’ said the professor, ‘‘we shall 
see. You will undergo a regular examination. 
If you must enter the preparatory school, it will 
raake your course a year longer.” 

“Oh dear, Tony, do try !"’ almost sobbed his 
mother. ‘“ You know all that depends on your 
getting through soon. I want him to be a min- 
ister, sir. His father wasaminister. He'd earn 
our living that way, and serve God, too. I want 
him to live for the glory of God and the good of 
the world.” 

The professor attended her respecfully as she 
went out. Tony lingered, catching sight of me. 
‘‘Are you one of the students?’ he asked. 

“Yes.”" I had an odd bewilderment as to 
whether it was a child or a grave, eager man who 
was talking to me. 

‘‘] suppose its pretty hard work here ?”’ 

“Pretty hard even for a_ bright fellow,” I 
replied. 

“Well, I can’t do it. I'm not bright. I’m 
a regular dunce. I’ve made up my mind to 
that. Except,” his queer, dark eyes bright- 
ening, ‘in one or two little things, but they 
wouldn’t count—jere.” 

There was little doubt that Tony’s estimate ot 
himself was correct. In spite of his knowledge 
of mathematics, he was so deficient in his other 
studies that he was put into the preparatory 
school, with lads of twelve. There he remained 
for two long years. 

His mother's resolve that he should be a min- 
ister was inexorable, and it never occurred to 
the gentle, good-natured lad to oppose it. Hence 
the energies of his teachers were spent in trying 
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to drive Greek and Latin into his dull brain, 
which utterly refused to harbor them. He was 
fond of good eating, of fishing, jokes, fun of all 
kinds. His unwieldy body prevented his taking 
part in athletic sports, but his applause was 
hearty. No student, even among the dignified 
seniors, would play against any other college in 
base-ball or cricket unless Tony could go to back 
him. His enthusiastic shouts and yells were con- 
tagious. 

Of course he was the butt of the whole college. 
He was ‘“ Babe,” “ Infant,”’ “ Humpty-dump- 
ty’’ still, but every man, from the professors to 
the newest freshman, liked Tony. He was so 
good-humored, so sincere, andabove all, in such 
deadly earnest with his work! He began with 
fresh zeal every morning, to score a fresh fail- 
ure before night. By dint of pushing, he was 
taken into the freshman class. 

‘‘T doubt if he ever goes farther,” said Prof. 
Tyndall to me (I was now a tutor in the lower 
school). ‘‘There’s not a mean or vulgar trait 
in that great body. Under his good-humor, 
there is a fine, noble nature. But a minister he 
will never be. Even if he could ever speak in 
public, he never can take the training.” 

The half-yearly examinations were at hand. 
Tony broke down again in Latin and Greek. I 
went to his room that evening, and found him 
sitting a-straddle of his chair, his chin on the 
back, staring steadfastly in the fire. Tony's 
round face was as boyish as ever, but there was 
an infinite depth of longing and pain in his 
dark eyes. 

“ Hard luck, Brashier?’’ I said. 

“You don’t know the worst. Here is a letter 
from my mother, counting the time until I shall 
be a minister; doing something for the glory of 
God's Gospel, and the good of the world. How 
can I tell her I am thrown back another year? 
I ought to be at work now, supporting her. I 
work as a farm-hand during summer, and earn 
enough to help us both; but it is very poorly. 
Other men of my age would have a profession. 
She is growing old. She ought to live like a 
lady.” 

*- Will you persist here ?”’ 

“‘T will stay the four years, as I have prom- 
ised her.” 

I could not reach him with any courage or 
comfort. Tony was treading depths of misery 
where no man could come nigh to him. But 
after that day there was a singular change in 
him. He was regular and attentive in his 
classes, as he had been before; but outside of 
them he withdrew himself from all his old com- 
panions, gave up his fishing and his club. He 
was seldom seen on the ball or cricket grounds; 
he scarcely gave himself time for his meals. 

His door was always locked, but vague re- 
ports crept out that ‘‘ the Babe’’ was surrounded 
by a pile of new books, sheets of drawing- 
paper, pencils and queer utensils. By degrees 
the new order of things became habitual, and 
ceased to provoke remark. There was a grav- 
ity and earnestness in Tony never seen before. 
Sometimes he took a holiday, came to the ball- 
field, and then his wild ‘“ Hurrahs!"’ drowned 
all the others. Time passed. Men who began 
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He was only be- 


with Tony were now seniors. 
ginning his sophomore year. 

The college stood in the suburbs of a large 
city, and the boys naturally took a keen interest 
in all public events. Among these was the 
erection of a large church, which was to be the 
most stately and beautiful in the city. The 
money to build and endow it had been left bya 
man of great wealth, who requested that it 
should be kept free forever for the use of the 

oor. 

All the leading architects submitted plans to 
the committee. One was chosen, and the work 
of building was pushed on with energy. It 
was near the college, and the boys were so in- 
terested in the matter that the new church be- 
came a place of daily resort, and as its massive 
domes and lofty spires rose in the air, each lad 
felt that he personally had a share in it. Tony 
especially was in the habit of going daily to the 
building, and spent hours in watching its rapid 
growth, and talking to the workmen. At last it 
was finished. It was to be consecrated the day 
before commencement. 

Mrs. Brashier came up to the college that 
day. Her reports of Tony’s progress had been 
vague. She came, full of despairing fears, to 
verify them, and made her way at once, as be- 
fore, to Prof. Tyndall's rooms. 

“I have not Tony’s confidence any more,” 
she complained. ‘ He writes me that he is try- 
ing faithfully to satisfy my wishes, but that he 
knows it is useless. He does not go into de- 
tails." The professor went into details, ending 
with: “It is folly to deceive yourself, madam. 
You must see that the effort Tony has made to 
become a minister is useless, as he says. Are 
you not willing even now that he shall take up 
some other work in life!” 

The poor woman sobbed miserably. ‘Oh, 
yes, I’m willing,” she gasped at last. “‘Any- 
thing to earn a living! But I did hope he would 
do some noble work. Where is the poor boy ?”’ 
The professor rose quickly, glad to end the in- 
terview. “I have no doubt he is with all the 
college at the consecration of the new church. 
I will go with you there.” 

The ceremony was partly over when they 
arrived. The great marble building, with the 
vast aisles and upspringing arches, stood beauti- 
ful as a visible hymn of praise. The religious 
services were over. The building had been 
dedicated to the worship of God. Now the great 
mass of people stood outside on the green slope 
of the hill surrounding it, while the executor of 
the will formally delivered the church into the 
charge of the trustees who held it for the poor 
of the city. He told ina few words the story of 
the will, the sacred purpose to which the church 
was forever devoted, a temple wherein the poor- 
est of God's creatures should come to worship 
Him. 

Tony’s mother had found him and clung to 
his arm. She wasa devout woman. She forgot 
for the moment her own troubles; her eyes filled, 
her face shone, as she listened with the great 
concourse, all of whom were moved and 
touched. 

“There is one thing more to be told,’’ said the 
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speaker, “ which makes this noble offering still 
more worthy. Most of the architects in the city 
and state submitted anonymously plans for this 
building. The one chosen was the work of a 
young man. It is his first work, but it shows a 
power and skill which insure him fame and for- 
tune. He refused to accept any reward for it. 
He offered the first fruit of his undoubted genius 
to the service of Him who endowed him with it. 
This man, who more than any of us, dedicates 
the church to-day to the glory of God and the 
good of men is your friend and neighbor, An- 
thony Brashier.”’ 

There was a moment's amazed silence, and 
then the air rang with the shouts of the people. 
All the college men crowded round Tony; his 
mother hung on his arm, astonished, proud, as 
if half frightened. But he stood looking at the 
white temple as if in a dream, repeating the 
speaker's last words under his breath, ‘‘ To the 
glory of God and the good of men.” 

There are many young people who can not 
become what their parents plan for them in life, 
but they can become useful in following some 
special gifts that God has given them. Such may 
find an encouragement to best effort in exam- 
ples like Tony—and they are many. 

Youths’ Companion. 


a 
CITY AND COUNTY SUPERVISION.* 
BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 


E assume at the outset that the public 
\ schools in our counties and cities 
need supervision. Were all the teachers 
and boards of control professionally quali- 
fied and earnest in their work, even then 
the inter-relation of schools and grades, 
and the examination of candidates, and the 
selection of teachers for various positions, 
would demand some supervising headship 
before there could be any proper general 
organization. But neither teachers nor 
controllers are perfect, and the need of 
supervision, from this fact, becomes more 
imperative. 

The supervision of schools is twofold: 
one part relating to the more external mat- 
ters of school-work, and the other to the 
internal. This division we regard as abso- 
lutely necessary ; and, so far as our experi- 
ence extends, it is universally made. We 
can suggest no change in the matter of 
keeping these two parts under separate 
supervising jurisdiction. In our judgment, 
however, there should be a clearer under- 
standing of what is properly included in 


* Address delivered March 16, 1887, before ‘the 
Department of Superintendence of the National Ed- 
ucational Association at Washington, D. C., by Dr. 
E. E. Higbee, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. 
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each part, so that responsibility for results 
may always rest upon the right parties, and 
corrections be made without any ambiguity 
as to the right place at which to begin. 
Generally what we have called external 
matters of school work fall under the super- 
vision of directors or boards of control, 
elected by the vote of the districts or mu- 
nicipalities in which the schools are, and 
acting under the limitation of State law. 
To this part of supervision belong, with- 
out doubt, the selection and purchase of 
proper school grounds, the erection or rent 
of suitable school buildings, the levy of 
taxes, the determination of teachers’ salar- 
ies, and the proper furnishing of the schools 
with all that is required to place and keep 
them in fitting condition for occupancy and 
use. For external work of this kind the 
whole responsibility should rest upon the 
boards. This is the general practice, al- 
though there may be great differences in the 
specific legal limitations under which the 
work is done in our various States and Ter- 
ritories ; for as yet we have no Minister of 
Education with power to suggest an organ- 
ized educational system which shall be more 
general than that of the individual States. 
What we have called the internal matters 
of school work require a supervision quite 
distinct from this. Here, without doubt, 
belong the examination of teachers and 
schools, and methods of instruction and 
discipline, granting of certificates, and the 
privilege of a wide range of recommenda- 
tion to the boards. Thus far, what is made 
to be included in either department of su- 
pervision can give but little difficulty. 
But to which element of supervision shall 
belong the important work of determining the 


grades, the courses of study, the kinds of ap 


paratus and text-books, the appointment of 
teachers suitable to the various schools. and 


grades ? 


In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
this work is placed almost exclusively within 
the jurisdiction of the local boards. Super- 
intendents, whether of county, borough or 
city, have no power of determination be- 
yond what is simply advisory ; yet they are 
held responsible for didactic results pecu- 
liarly dependent upon just these elements of 
supervision. 

If, for example, the school buildings or 
grounds are out of order through fault of 
location or construction, or through neglect 
of repair, or if the children suffer through 
wrong sanitary ordinances, or from want of 
school facilities, there can be no hesitancy 
in fixing the responsibility where it belongs. 
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If, however, the schools languish because 
right teachers are not in right places, or be- 
cause the courses of study are inadequate, or 
unsuitable text-books are kept in use, or de- 
fective systems of grading are maintained, 
or no proper apparatus is in use, the Super- 
intendent is very promptly held responsible, 
although he may have had no voice what- 
ever in determining the selection in either 
case, beyond that of advice merely. In- 
deed, if advice has been offered, the Super- 
intendent may be charged with meddling in 
matters quite beyond his official business. 

It is true that in most cases Superintend- 
ents can revoke certificates upon proper evi- 
dence of immorality or incompetence on the 
part of their holders; but this is only a 
remedy of obstruction, and requires great 
prudence lest the Superintendent defeat his 
own purpose, by arousing the animosity and 
prejudice of the boards, and weakening his 
whole power of well-doing. Practically, it 
is often but locking the door after the thief 
has entered and gone, and then shooting 
the police officer for untimely interference. 

Indeed, the certificate may be all right in 
itself, and the holder thereof may have gen- 
eral qualifications of a high order; but what 
the Superintendent needs is the power, in 
some form at least, to put the right teacher 
in the right place, that he may secure the 
best results which flow from the specific 
adaptation of talent and experience. En- 
gineers and firemen, and conductors and 
brakemen, are alike needed in running a 
railroad train ; but sad work will follow if 
these officers change places, although each 
may be well-qualified for his specific posi- 
tion. 

Our boards are not always qualified to 
judge of text-books, or to determine the 
range of studies needed, or to fix the grades, 
or to select the right teacher for the right 
place, or to pass an intelligent criticism 
upon either the need or character of appa- 
ratus. They are not often composed of 
men skilled in the profession of teaching. 
They are selected mostly in reference to 
those external school matters to which we 
have called attention. Therefore, in our 
judgment, they should not have sole juris- 
diction in this more internal work of super- 
vision. 

On the other hand, Superintendents are, 
or should be, selected just because of their 
professional skill and experience. There- 
fore, in all cases, Superintendents, whether 
of city or borough or county, should not be 
allowed to enter upon their office simply 
because they have been elected by the 
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boards. To this should be added the ne- 
cessity of a commission from the chief edu- 
cational authority of the State, based upon 
the severe test of credentials carefully deter- 
mined by the law. f 

But should the Superintendents of our cities 
and boroughs have exclusive control in the 
appointment of teachers, in the selection of 
text-books, and in the whole matter of courses 
of study, rotation of grades, and nature of 
apparatus? Shall we not run a great risk 
if we swing the pendulum too far on this side ? 

Under the very best regulations, and the 
most carefully devised limitations, a Super- 
intendent may be placed in office who will 
misuse the very powers we thus give him, 
working for himself and not for the welfare 
of the schools. Law must take into consid- 
eration the defects of men as well as their 
virtues—must lessen by proper checks all 
temptations to misuse, while offering every 
encouragement to well-doing. 

With some distrust of our own judgment, 
and with the hope that discussion may give 
more light, we suggest that in city and bor- 
ough supervision, the commissioned Superin- 
tendent shall, by enactment of law, be ex- 
officio chairman of the committee having 
charge of these inner elements of supervis- 
ion already enumerated, and that his disap- 
proval as such of any action suggested in 
reference thereto shall necessitate a two- 
thirds vote of the whole board before it can 
be carried into effect. Some such check 
will be of great service in improving our 
general system of City and Borough Super- 
vision. 

County Supervision because spread over 
so much larger territorial space, and includ- 
ing a larger number of Boards, and a greater 
variety of conditions, requires different treat- 
ment. 

The very first effort towards improve- 
ment here, should be to bring the super- 
vision into narrower limits, dy subdividing 
the counties into subordinate inspectorates. 

Our counties in many States are large and 
populous. Indeed, in Pennsylvania the 
average number of schools to a county is 
three huudred and eight. How can a County 
Superintendent supervise and inspect so wide 
a field? The mere statement of the question 
involves the answer. Every county, exclud- 
ing the cities and larger boroughs therein, 
should be properly districted into inspec- 
torates including not less than twenty 
schools, and not more than fifty, over which 
a well-qualified inspector should be placed, 
elected by the Boards, and commissioned 
by or subordinate .to the County Superin- 
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tendent. These inspectors should have the 
whole management of local institutes, and 
the general direction of local school work, 
representing the County Superintendent in 
a wide range of official duties. Within the 
limits of his supervision, the inspector should 
be ex officio chairman of all committees 
which have to do with appointing teachers, 
fixing courses of study, grading schools, and 
determining upon the selection of proper 
text-books and apparatus. 

This will insure more frequent visitation, 
and more constant inspection; and thus we 
may avoid the multiplication of officers co- 
ordinate in authority with the County Super- 
intendent, who should be Chief, for the 
more general purposes of granting certifi- 
cates—holding County Institutes and direct- 
ing the educational sentiment of the County ; 
and also for reporting the general status of 
the schools of the county to the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Beyond these few suggestions of improve- 
ment, we can see no practical methods of 
securing a better system of County and 
City Supervision than that which now pre- 
vails. 





ana SS ae 
GROWTH OF TIMBER TREES. 
BY CASPER HILLER. 


T has been a great mistake that so many 
of our steep hillsides have been cleared 
of wood and mage into farm lands. These 
steep fields, so subject to wash, are becom- 
ing more unproductive and unprofitable 
every year, so that not many years hence 
they will be abandoned for agricultural pur- 
poses, and then they will be an eyesore and 
a detriment to the farm. In fact many of 
our creek hills are already in that conditon. 
Where formely giant trees grew, there is in 
many places barely soil enough left to grow 
shrubbery. After cutting out the ripe wood, 
had the young trees and the sprouts been 
taken care of, and where necessary the vacant 
places filled out by judicious planting, these 
hillsides would to-day be the most valuable 
part of the farm. After all the valuable 
articles that are yearly given to the public 
on the uses of trees as shelter, influence on 
climate, rainfall, etc., there is very little 
progress made in forest planting. 
The reason of this can perhaps best be 
attributed— 
1st. To the idea that most persons have, 
that it takes one hundred or more years to 
grow a forest tree to profit. 
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2d. People have so little idea of what 
varieties should be planted to attain success. 

3d. Too little knowledge of how to plant 
and care for trees. 

I here give the growth of trees of my own 
planting—it may help to dispel the idea 
that it takes 100 years to grow trees before 
they become profitable : 


White pine, 40 years old, 72 ins. circumference. 
Hemlock, “s “s “«o gg * “ 
Locust, es 7: oo 9 - 
Larch, “ ‘s “ 54 “ “ 
Walnut, =. 6 " mg “s 
Sugar maple, “ “ <« 43 * “ 
Silver maple, 30 “ “« 668 ss 
Tulip poplar, ‘ “s a ” 
Paulonia, is ~~ a Se % 
Catalpa, = 2 oa = « 

This, would show that an acre of such 


hillside land as I have described, planted 35 
years ago to any of the varieties named, 
would to-day, instead of being an eyesore, 
be worth more than any other acre of the 
farm. From two dollars’ to four dollars’ 
worth of posts have been made from a locust 
tree 30 years old. One hundred or more 
such trees should be grown on an acre. 

What varieties to plant? Those varieties 
that are most useful on the farm, and of 
these, fencing materials are of the most im- 
portance. 

For this purpose the Locust, Chestnut, 
and Paulonia are the most desirable. The 
locust in some sections is attacked by 
borers which destroy its value, but the pau- 
lonia can safely be substituted in its place. 
It will grow three posts where the locust 
will make one, and in lasting quality it is 
superior to chestnut, equal to catalpa, out- 
growing the latter nearly two to one. 

There is no tree that will be so soon 
missed as the hickory. It is not a slow 
grower—could be planted thickly, and the 
thinning would be, in the way of hoop 
poles, very profitable. 

The osage orange should however be 
planted in preference to the hickory. The 
wood possesses the same qualities as the 
hickory. Persons who never saw it grow- 
ing but as a hedge plant, may be surprised 
to be told that if planted and cared for as a 
tree, it can be grown in 20 or 30 years to a 
tree 15 to 20 inches in diameter, with a 
clean stem 15 or more feet high. I have no 
experience in planting and growing trees as 
forests, but experienced planters in the 
western States say that a good way is to 
plant trees from 4 to 6 feet apart each way, 
and care for them as fora crop of corn until 
the trees are established. 

The object of planting thickly is to pro- 
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duce upright growth, instead of spreading 
into extended side branches which are of 
little value. 

The process of thinning should commence 
in a few years, and during the first ten or 
fifteen years the greater part should be re- 
moved. To what extent the thinning 
should be carried, must be judged by the 
thrift of the trees. The probabilities how- 
ever are that in the majority of cases one 
hundred trees during the second 20 years 
would produce better results than would a 
greater number.—Lancaster Jnqutrer. 


~<j— 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL QUESTION. 





WHAT ARE THESE SCHOOLS DOING? 


N the issue of Zhe American, of March 
| 5th, the editor introduces the subject of 
Teacher Training, with special reference to 
the views of Dr. Magill, of Swarthmore 
College, as follows : 

‘‘ Dr. E. H. Magill, President of Swarth- 
more College, has recently awakened deep 
interest among educators by a radical plan 
for a change in the system of training teach- 
ers for the schools of Pennsylvania. His 
lecture on this subject, delivered within a 
few weeks before many critical audiences, in 
the colleges and elsewhere, very fully elabo- 
rates all the points in the New Plan, as it 
also points out in detail the defects of the 
present system ; but in order to present the 
main features of his suggestion, we have in- 
duced President Magill to send Zhe Ameri- 
can a concise article on the subject, which 
we print below :’’ 

VIEWS OF PRESIDENT MAGILL. 


Teachers sometimes complain that their 
occupation is not regarded as a profession, 
and that their social position is not properly 
recognized. To secure these ends the same 
careful and elaborate preparation must be 
made for the duties of the Teacher as are 
required for entering upon the other profes- 
sions. Teachers of all grades require this 
preparation, and none more emphatically 
than the teachers of the youngest children. 
The preparation needed cannot be secured 
in our normal schools, where short courses 
are organized and an attempt is made to 
train in methods of instruction those who 
are very inadequately instructed in the sub- 
jects to be taught. For these brief normal 
school courses I would substitute a college 
course of study for all candidates for the 
Teacher’s profession. The college courses 
are now various, suiting all tastes, all needs, 
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classical, scientific and literary, and some 
one of these should be taken by all teachers ; 
and a course in pedagogics should constitute 
a part of the work required in the last two 
years of the college course. To bring this 
instruction within the reach of all teachers, 
the State should establish professorships of 
pedagogics in the regularly chartered col- 
leges, and open free and partially free 
scholarships for all who are preparing to 
teach. The $90,000 a year now spent by 
the State on the ten normal schools would 
endow ten professorships of pedagogics, and 
furnish an average of $7000 a year to each 
of ten colleges to aid students in this depart- 
ment. Much better work for the profession 
of teaching would thus be done than by sus- 
taining our present system of normal schools. 
These schools are not professional, as they 
should be if they are allowed to have a sep- 
arate existence at all. The knowledge of 
the subjects to be taught should be required 
before entering these schools. If they have 
any proper place in an educational system, 
they belong adove and not de/ow the grade 
of our colleges. As law schools, medical 
schools, etc., follow the general education 
given in a regular college course, so profes- 
sional schools for teaching, if established, 
should do the same. The present practice 
of teaching to obtain the money for further 
study should be abandoned as most injuri- 
ous to the children taught, and tending to 
degrade the teacher’s profession. As well 
might a law student or a medical student 
practice these professions before graduating 
to acquire the means to finish his studies, as 
for a teacher to enter upon his or her work 
before obtaining a regular degree. 

It may be said that the denominational 
character of our colleges prevents the opera- 
tion of the plan proposed. This need not 
be. Morality and religion should be taught 
in our schools, and we should put an end to 
the divorce between religious and secular in- 
struction. That education has not dimin- 
ished crime is owing to this most unhappy 
divorce. Religious instruction does not 
necessarily imply sectarian instruction. The 
various sects are dwelling more and more 
upon points of resemblance, instead of points 
of difference, and all that has the most 
direct practical bearing upon life and its 
duties will be found to be those essentials in 
which all sects substantially agree. Hence 
all of our denominational colleges could be 
safely and properly intrusted with the work 
done now by the normal schools, and both 
the State and the schools would be great 
gainers by the change. 
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Of course, this plan involves opening the 
doors of all our colleges to men and women 
on equal terms, and conferring upon both 
alike their regular degrees. The importance 
of this change will be seen at once when it 
is considered that a very large proportion of 
all engaged in teaching, including all grades, 
are women. And this change would benefit 
our colleges in many other respects, as may 
be plainly seen by observing the working of 
the system where the sexes are educated to- 
gether. I would therefore propose the fol- 
lowing changes in the present practice of the 
State : 

1. Stop all appropriations to normal schools, 
and cancel the mortgages held against these 
schools, as they were built by individuals and 
corporations, on the faith of the State that they 
would continue to be State institutions. 

2. Open all the colleges in the State to men 
and women on equal terms. 

3. Establish professorships of pedagogics in 
certain colleges (say ten or more) at the expense 
of the State. 

4. Give State aid to these colleges in propor- 
tion to the number of students in pedagogics in 
each. 

5. Require all preparing to teach to take the 
course in pedagogics for say the last two years 
of the college course. 

6. Require a regular diploma, and the certi- 
ficate in pedagogics combined, for all to be em- 
ployed as teachers after a fixed date, say 1895 
or 1900; and subject such to no further exami- 
nation. EDWARD H. MAGILL. 


COMMENT UPON DR. MAGILL’S VIEWS. 
To the Editor of 7he American. 

President Magill’s views, in his article on 
the necessity of a preparatory course of study 
and training for teachers, are sound and well 
stated. The work of teaching is as difficult, 
and requires as much special knowledge and 
skill, as the work of any other profession. 
There is truly as much need of preparation 
on the part of the teacher as there is on the 
part of the doctor, lawyer, clergyman or 
engineer. But while these views meet my 
approval, I am far from according the same 
commendation to the so-called ‘‘ New Plan,’’ 
proposed by President Magill, of providing 
professional instruction for teachers. I[n- 
deed, a few considerations will show, I think, 
that it is wholly impracticable and unworthy 
of support. President Magill may not be 
aware that the plan of preparing teachers in 
colleges was given a fair trial in the State of 
Pennsylvania many years ago, backed by 
liberal State appropriations, and _ failed 
utterly. Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes, Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, in his report 
for 1838, said of it: ‘‘ The colleges have 
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already been tried as a means of supplying 
teachers, and with little success. Within 
the last eight years, $48,500 have been 
given by the State to five of these institu- 
tions, principally on condition that they 
should instruct a certain number of persons, 
ninety-one, for teachers of English schools, 
annually, for a specified time. Last year 
there were sixty-one students preparing for 
this business in all the colleges of the State. 
Every one knows how few of the persons 
thus prepared ever actually practice the pro- 
fession. It is doubtful whether there are at 
the present moment in the whole State one 
hundred persons thus educated actually and 
permanently engaged as teachers in the 
primary schools. Hope from this quarter is 
dead.”’ 

It may not be amiss to remind President 
Magill, also, that his plan of preparing 
teachers has been abandoned in every coun- 
try in Europe. Lectures on pedagogics 
are given in some of the Universities to 
small classes of young men looking forward 
to positions as instructors in higher institu- 
tions of learning; but Germany, France, 
Austria, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden and other countries 
depend exclusively upon normal schools for 
a supply of teachers for their primary 
schools. In each of the countries named 
and in others there is an organized system 
of normal schools similar to our own, em- 
bracing a large number of individual institu- 
tions. 

A part of President Magill’s plan is to 
divert the appropriations the State now 
makes to the normal schools to the colleges, 
for the purpose of endowing chairs of peda- 
gogics, and in aiding students in preparing 
to become teachers. Those who favor the 
plan must have forgotten Article III., Sec- 
tion 18, of our State Constitution, which 
declares that ‘‘no appropriations, except 
for pensions or gratuities for military servi- 
ces, shall be made for charitable, educa- 
tional, or benevolent purposes to any person 
or community, nor to any denominational 
or sectarian institution, corporation, or as- 
sociation.’’ Nearly all our colleges are 
** denominational ’’ if not ‘‘sectarian’’ in 
character, and appropriations to them as 
proposed would be clearly unconstitutional 
and could not receive the vote of a single 
member of the Legislature. 

The average cost at this day of preparing 
for and going through college cannot be 
less than $4,000. In 1886, the average 
salary of male teachers in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, including the whole State, was 
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$38.38, and for females, $29.29, and the 
average number of months taught was 7.13. 
The average yearly salaries, therefore, of 
male and female teachers, respectively, 
were $273.64 and $213.18. Is it not ab- 
surd to assume that large numbers of young 
men and women could be induced to expend 
$4,000 and years of hard work to fit them- 
selves to earn in teaching primary schools 
the pitiful sum of from $200 to $300 a year ? 

There were during the last year 3771 
students in the normal schools of this State, 
not including the school in Philadelphia. 
Possibly there were half this number of stu- 
dents pursuing their studies in the regular 
college courses of our colleges and universi- 
ties. Assume for a moment that the two 
classes of students could be brought to- 
gether in our colleges, the result would be 
either that the colleges would be compelled to 
lay aside their present aims and methods and 
change their entire character, or the young 
people drawn to the colleges with the hope 
of preparing for teaching would be gradually 
merged with the other students, losing their 
place as a distinct class, and dropping the 
special object previously looked forward to 
as a life work. A college and a normal 


school never have been successfully com- 
bined, and in the very nature of the case 


never can be. Courses of lectures on theo- 
retical pedagogics may be delivered in a 
college with good results as a department of 
instruction in psychology or metaphysics, 
but such a course supplies a very small part 
of the preparation a teacher needs. It is 
far more important that he be allowed to 
see the best teaching, to teach himself under 
direction, to associate with those of like 
aims and aspirations, and above all to 
breathe a professional atmosphere and live 
a life full of the spirit and zeal that alone 
can give a promise of professional success. 

A word would be said in behalf of the 
present normal school system of Pennsylva- 
nia, but I am already beyond the limits pre- 
scribed for this article. 

. P. WICKERSHAM, 
E-x-Superintendent Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 
To the Editor of 7he American; 

There can be no question as to the desir- 
ability of demanding a higher standard for 
the teacher’s profession. There can be 
just as little doubt as to the duty of the 
State to furnish the proper opportunities 
for reaching this standard. I am glad that 
President Magill has started a movement in 
this direction. Without discussing the gen- 
eral question, I submit the following re- 
marks on his plan: 
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1. It would be a great gain if chairs of 
pedagogy could be established in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the leading col- 
leges of the State. It is doubtful, however, 
if this could be done on the plan proposed 
by Dr. Magill without departing very ma- 
terially from the essential principles upon 
which the public education of the Common- 
wealth is founded. We shall have to wait, 
I fear, till these institutions see it to be 
their interest to establish such professorships 
as a means of commending themselves to 
public favor; or until the wealthy men and 
women who give their money for the pro- 
motion of learning come to realize the im- 
portance of endowing such chairs. 

2. The duty of the State to train teachers 
for the common schools is a necessary corol- 
lary of the responsibility it assumes in un- 
dertaking the elementary education of the 
people. This duty can best be discharged 
in normal schools, organized as a part of 
the educational system of the common- 
wealth. It is important, however, that 
these schools should be based upon correct 
principles. At present, the instruction 
given in them is almost wholly academic. 
This is well enough, if they are to be re- 
garded as schools for the general education 
of teachers ; but something more is needed 
to make them normal schools in the right 
sense of that term. The professional in- 
struction should be separated from the acad- 
emic, and confided to purely professional 
schools, established for the special training 
of the teachers who are to be employed in 
the public schools of the State. A good 
secondary education, at least—such as is 
furnished by the best high schools—should 
be made a requirement for admission. The 
course of instruction in these professional 
schools should cover the history, philosophy, 
and practice of education, and their diploma 
should be made a life-certificate, entitling 
the holder to teach in any public school in 
the Commonwealth. 

3. This leaves the question as to whether 
the State should undertake the academic 
training of teachers untouched; but there 
cannot, I think, be two opinions on this 
point. The general education of teachers 
is quite as important as their professional 
education. The study of pedagogy can 
only be advantageously pursued by a 
student whose mind has been disciplined 
and informed by a course of instruction and 
training which it would not be improper 
to speak of, relatively, as liberal. The 
academy would serve the double purpose of 
enlarging the scope of the public education 
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in the interest of all, while furnishing oppor- 
tunity for the preparation needed by those 
who are fitting themselves for the teacher’s 
profession. 

4. It will be said that this proposes a 
lower professional standard than the plan 
outlined by Dr. Magill. To this it may be 
replied that it is useless to think of exacting 
a collegiate education for common-school 
teachers so long as the tenure of their posi- 
tion is so uncertain and the compensation 
paid to them is so small. The kind of nor- 
mal training with which the State is most 
concerned is the preparation of teachers for 
the eighteen thousand schools which it main- 
tains. The collegiate chairs of pedagogy 
are needed to prepare teachers for the higher 
grades of work; but the State should use its 
power and devote its money in preparing the 
army of instructors who are to educate the 
masses ; and we shall make the the improve- 
ment of this class more certain, and accom- 
plish it sooner, if we do not strike too high in 
beginning the reform, about the necessity 
for which all who take any real interest in 
education are agreed. 


James MacALIsTER. 
Superintendent of Public Schools of Phiitadelphia. 


To the Editor of 7ke American : 

I am very glad that the President of a 
prominent college in this state seems to have 
taken hold in earnest of the idea, or what 
is better yet, seems to have let the idea take 
hold of him, that we need much better fa- 
cilities for the training of teachers than any 
which now exist. I agree thoroughly with 
this notion. I also agree fully with the 
view that these additional facilities for the 
highest training of teachers must be created 
in connection with our colleges. I should 
also like to see what he proposes in the estab- 
lishment of the professorship of pedagogics 
in ourcolleges. It would be the best invest- 
ment of money in an educational way 
which this great State could possibly make. 

I dissent, however, from his ideas in re- 
gard to our normal schools. I do not be- 
lieve that the time is now here, or will come 
in our day, or in that of our children or 
grandchildren, when all, or even any very 
large per cent. of the teachers in our schools 
will be college graduates. No country in 
the world has begun even to approximate to 
any such state of things, and I do not be- 
lieve that any of them will be able to do so 
in your lifetime or mine. We must de- 
pend for the great majority of our teach- 
ers, for an indefinite period to come, 
on young men and women who have com- 
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pleted the course of training and study 
characteristic of a thoroughly good high 
school, and have enjoyed in addition the 
special training which can be given them in 
one or two years’ course in a training or nor- 
mal school. To give up the normal schools, 
therefore, would not result in filling our 
schools with teachers who had had the ben- 
efit of a special training in addition toa col- 
lege education, but in letting in those who 
had had no training or education at all. 

The normal schools must be sustained to 
prepare the great majority of the rank and 
file of our teachers for their work, and in 
order to accomplish even this they must be 
increased in number. I think it would be 
a desirable thing to require college gradua- 
tion and a special training of all those who 
fill our superintendencies and the upper po- 
sitions in our high schools, but it would be 
chimerical to hope that this could also be 
insisted upon in the case of all positions. 
The colleges should certainly provide facili- 
ties for those few who are willing and able 
to spend the time and money to properly 
prepare themselves for the great work of di- 
recting and moulding our education. 

Our normal schools then must remain. 
That is not saying, however, that they should 
remain in their present form. As to what 
the Pennsylvania normal schools actually 
accomplish I would speak with great diffi- 
dence, since I do not know their work from 
personal contact or inspection. But from 
what some normal school men themselves 
have told me, and from a study of the 
plan of their control and support, I should 
say that the normal school system of 
Pennsylvania, considered as a system, is 
about the worst that could be devised. 
They can never be on the level of the best 
schools of the same class in other States 
until they are taken out entirely from under 
their present management and become State 
institutions, pure and simple, supported by 
the State, and under its control. It will 
then be possible to make them normal 
schools in the true sense, instead of the 
hybrid academies which some of them cer- 
tainly are. E. J. JAMEs. 

Professor Finance aud Administration, University of Pa. 


To the Editor of 7he American. 

I am heartily in agreement.with President 
Magill as to the inferiority of the present 
mode of training our school teachers. What 
I have seen of the course pursued in the nor- 
mal and high schools of this State, and of 
their graduates, does not inspire me with a 
very lofty regard for those institutions. 
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They seem to attempt too much to do any- 
hing with thoroughness, and to subordinate 
literary to scientific instruction unduly. I 
am satisfied that the colleges of the State, 
with the addition of adequate teaching in 
pedagogics, could do much better work at a 
less cost if the State and they could come 
to an agreement about it. 

But there are two difficulties in the way. 
The first is in the college. It is in the ab- 
surdly monastic restriction which shuts half 
the young people of the Commonwealth out 
of our higher institutions of learning. Pres- 
ident Magill, as the head of the only college 
of the State which does its duty to both 
sexes, naturally undervalues the degree of 
resistance which is offered to this change in 
our colleges generally. Now the great ma- 
jority of our teachers are women, and this 
certainly will continue to be the case. How 
can the State dispense with the normal 
schools, while the colleges generally shut 
their doors in the face of women who seek 
admission ? 


A second difficulty is found in the fact 


that the graduates of the grammar schools 
are not sufficiently advanced to enter the col- 
leges, and there are no intermediate schools 
schools at which preparation, for college it 
given at public cost. 


This is the greatest 
defect of our public school system, and 
marks its distinct inferiority to those of 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, 
New England, and the best of the Western 
States. Indeed, in many large communities 
of Pennsylvania there are no facilities, pub- 
lic or private, for preparation with a view 
to entering collge. In others, these have 
been established very recently. Formerly 
the ‘‘academies’’ to be found at every 
important centre of our population, sup- 
plied this need. But the public school 
system has superseded these, without giv- 
ing us anything adequate to take their 
place. Ohio has suffered in the same way ; 
but the New England and Western high- 
school supplies this very want. 

As to the religious difficulty, is there not 
in our new State constitution an express 
prohibition of grants to denominational in- 
stitutions? And would not this apply to all 
our colleges except the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the Western University of Penn- 
sylvania? Rost. ELiis THOMPSON. 


Professor of History and English Literature, Univ. of 
Penna. 


To the Editor of The American 

Those persons who think that the bulwarks 
of a republic are her schools ought certainly 
to believe that only well-prepared teachers 
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should preside in those schools. It is a ques- 
tion whether children are not better off at 
home than in a school conducted by a poor 
teacher. An intimate knowledge of the Nor- 
mal Schools of the State of Pennsylvania for 
about fourteen years enables the writer to 
form the judgment that they are failing to 
perform the work expected of them. 

1. Zhe course of study is entirely too short. 
Dr. B. F. Shaub, Principal of the Millersville 
Normal School, in his last report says: ‘‘ The 
time spent in Normal Schools to prepare for 
graduation is short, too short, entirely.’’ Prof. 
G. M. Philips, of the West Chester State Normal 
School, in his paper on the Sti ate Normal 
Schools of Pennsylvania,’’ says: ‘‘ Two years 
is certainly an ample allowance to make for the 
average time the graduates of the Normal 
Schools have spent there."’ The fact is, in some 
of the schools, pupils graduate in ome year, or 
even in lesstime. Of what value are the lauded 
methods of instruction when the graduate’s 
head is empty? 

2. The courses of instruct 
—cannot be from the time 
time of the pupil is spent in “ cramming”’ for 
the final examination. I affirm that the great 
majority of Normal students in the regular 
course think only of passing the final examina- 
tions before the State Board of Examiners. 
During the last year it is nothing but a perpetual 
“cram” on the common studies, and | think 
hardly any advance is made in the acquisition 
of mew knowledge. They are compelled to 
memorize the contents of certain elementary 
grammars, arithmetics, histories, rhetorics, ge- 
ometries, etc., so as to have well in hand these 
elements, but the great wide outside world is all 
beyond their view. 

3. These schools have discouraged liberal 
education. Students have been taught that 
when a Normal diploma is earned there is little 
beyond worth obtaining. The course pursued 
in the Normal School breaks down any spirit 
of inquiry, any desire to go beyond into new 
fields of investigation. It cannot be otherwise. 
Comparatively few Normal graduates go to col- 
lege. They have often been told that they ‘“‘ do 
not need a college education.’’ One of our 
Normal Schools, some years ago, advertised 
that its course was ‘‘ equal to or better than the 
college courses of the State.” They work 
against the interests of both academies and 
colleges. I have heard one Normal principal 
declare that he would break down the acade- 
mies in his district, and obtain their pupils. 

4. They do not do the work for which they 
were established. They take in all the students 
they can gather from every source, and without 
any examination as to qualifications. All are 
urged to come. None are rejected. And after 
students have graduated, if they wish to pursue 
special studies in sciences or in other special 
lines, they are kept as long as possible, and not 
directed to colleges or technical schools. From 
the last report of the Millersville Normal School, 
of 475 students 175 are not preparing to teach, 
and in the West Chester Normal, total number 
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466, there are not preparing to teach 267. 
These numbers are obtained by counting as 
teachers all who receive State aid. It will thus 
be seen that about half the students are not pre- 
paring to teach. And this number should still 
further be increased by the model school pupils, 
who are always counted in to swell the number 
in attendance. One of the Normal principals 
writes of his school: ‘‘One does not need to 
advertise the squirrels where the nut-trees are,”’ 
and yet he does advertise, to catch the popular 
eye, in these words: ‘‘ Useful branches are the 
main studies, and are taught most thoroughly 
and practically.” 

5. Errors. The following are marked errors 
in these schogls: (a) There are double the 
number of schools needed, as determined by 
the number of teacher pupils present. (4) The 
boarding of the pupils in the school, and not in 
private families, as is done in the Western Nor- 
mal Schools. (c) The immense buildings, the 
law requiring such as will accommodate 300 
boarding pupils. The time will come when 
these cannot be kept filled. (@) The standard 
of excellence assumed being the number of 
students present, and not the quality of the 
work done. (¢) Bad example set pupils in the 
home life of the married teachers. They live 
without homes, and without home _ responsi- 
bilities; both man and wife usually teach, turn- 
ing over their children to the tender mercies of 
nurses. 
good scholarship. Prof. George L. Maris, him- 
self a principal of one of these schools for years, 
said last summer before the State Teachers’ 
Association: ‘‘ After a recent examination at a 
Normal School, the questions used were pub- 
lished, and on giving one set of them to a boy 
of fourteen, in about fifteen minutes he had 
passed an almost perfect examination.’’ Dr. 
IE-dward Brooks said: ‘‘ There has been some ten- 
dency to lower instead of elevating the standard 
of scholarship. This isa vital mistake.”’ Super- 
intendent W. W. Woodruff, of Bucks county, 
said: ‘‘ There are some of our members who 
have been through the schools as_ professors 
and principals, and so got an inside view, who 
are now looking at them from the outside, and 
find sufficient room for criticism.’’ The writer 
was present at three of these examinations, and 
affirms that they were little less than a farce. 
They were almost entirely oral. Commencing 
at 2 p. m., one examination continued until 
about 10 p. m., with one hour for tea; then be- 
gan again about 8 a. m., and closed at noon, 
some twenty-three or twenty-six subjects being 
covered. I saw students fail absolutely in at 
least three branches, and yet they were passed. 
I have known examiners to come to the school 
on the morning of the examination day, not 
knowing the subjects on which they were to ex- 
amine, with no questions prepared, and yet in 
a half hour they were at work examining the 
classes. How thorough the work they must 
have done! 

8. Zhe State Appropriations. The Millers- 
ville school had a balance in the treasurer's 
hands at the last report of $16,053.99, and yet 
with that balance in hand received an appro- 
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priation of g¢5000. Of this money $2000 was 
expended for silverware! The stock at Millers- 
ville has been all refunded but $125, and yet 
the holders of this $125 control $224,553.03 of 
property belonging to the State, and with a sur- 
plus of $16,000 continue to receive yearly from 
the State $5000 to $10,000, while they make no 
reduction, and continue to do academic work. 

The school at West Chester, from its report 
two years ago, shows a net income above all 
ordinary expenses of about $20,000. The in- 
come above all ordinary expenses for the past 
year is about $22,000. And yet, with this large 
income, this school continues to receive from 
$5000 to $10,000 a year from the State. This 
school also carries a judgment of $20,000 against 
its property, and has carried it, when there was 
at least $10,000 in the treasury. I have always 
understood from those in charge of this school 
that this judgment is used as a lever with which 
to get more money from the Legislature. The 
fine buildings belonging to this school ‘‘ were 
built because the State paid for them.’ Were 
the students boarded in the town, as they should 
be, the fourth part of these buildings would 
answer. The principal of this school says: 
‘‘Neighboring schools have charges as low as 
the Normal ; they are full, and their proprietors 
are making money, too.”’ Then why should the 
State continue to grant $5000 a year to a school 
which is clearing $22,000 a year above expenses? 
If the private school and the Normal side by side 
make money, why grant one $5000 a year and 
not the other? ‘It is claimed that these schools 
pay no dividends. Whatdo they propose to do 
with the surplus ? Why ask State aid when so 
abundantly able to help themselves ? 

That the Normal School can be run with- 
out State aid is shown by the Muncy Normal. 
This school, the past year, had 234 pupils, 
nearly all teachers. The faculty consisted 
of six persons—two college graduates, one 
Normal School graduate scientific course, 
and three teachers with permanent certifi- 
cates. The tuition here is $22 a year, 
against $60 at Millersville and $65 at West 
Chester. Board in selected private families 
costs $10 to $12 a month, against $15 at 
Millersville and $13.80 at West Chester. 
At Muncy there is the same earnestness, the 
same uprightness, the same enthusiasm as at 
the State Normal Schools, and at a very 
much less cost. I believe the work done is 
in every respect as good as that in the State 
schools. But the State grants no aid. It 
may be urged that the courses are not so 
extended at Muncy as in the State schools. 
This is true, bat at the same time it must 
be remembered that not one-twentieth of the 
State pupils finish their courses-; hence the 
longer courses benefit but few of thestudents. 

I agree with Dr. Magill’s propositions, 
amended to read as follows : 

3. Every college in the State should have a 
professor of pedagogy. 
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4. Every school in the State should receive 
State aid in direct proportion to the number of 
students it teaches. This plan is universal 
South, and we can say of it that justice is at the 
foundation. G. G. GROFF, 

Professor in Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 


To the Editor of Zhe American. 

In discussing the merits of the Pennsyl- 
vania Normal Schools, I am compelled to 
write with special réference to the West 
Chester school, not only because I am best 
acquainted with it, but also because this 
school seems to have been specally singled 
out for attack. 

“* The course of study ts too short.’ ‘The 
average time spent here by the next gradu- 
ating class will have been 2% years; last 
year’s graduates were here 21 years. 
These young people before coming here had 
finished the courses of study in some of the 
best high schools and other private or pub- 
lic schools in the State; the years have con- 
tained 42 school weeks of the hardest study ; 
the curriculum is professedly elementary, and 
designed to fit its graduates for teaching in 
public schools, where the average salary last 
year was $233.21. We admit that the time 
is short, and no one has worked harder than 
we to raise the qualifications of teachers ; yet 
we are not greatly surprised that young men 
and women should decline to spend more 
time and money to prepare for a profession 
which so poorly repays them, and when they 
see that the great majority of all the lawyers 
and clergymen have been and are now being 
admitted to their professions with less time 
and study, and that many of our medical 
colleges are graduating physicians with 
scarcely half as much time spent upon their 
courses, as Dr. Groff well knows from per- 
sonal experience. 

** These schools have discouraged liberal 
education.’’ While we would not want to 
be held responsible for what any man, 
whether connected with the Normal Schools 
or not, may have sometime said, the facts 
will show that the influence of these schools 
is in precisely the opposite direction. All 
of their Principals but one are college grad- 
uates. I can recall the names of 31 former 
students of this school now in college. And 
Prof. Groff himself went to college through 
the influence exerted upon him in that di- 
rection while a student here. 

** They do not do the work for which they 
were established.’’ Last year 4,342 students 
and 1,532 graduates of the Normal Schools 
taught in the public schools of Pennsylvania, 
and there were 3,000 students in them who 
were preparing to teach. They have not 
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educated all the teachers of the State; 
neither do the law schools educate all the 
lawyers, nor the theological schools ail the 
clergymen. That there are students in these 
schools who are not preparing to teach, does 
not show that they fail to do the work for 
which they were created. While Prof. 
Groff’s method of estimating the number of 
their students who are preparing to teach is 
unreliable, because numbers of these do not 
get the State aid, from being younger than 
17 or for other reasons, yet last year proba- 
bly one-fifth of all the students in these 
schools, outside of their model schools, 
were not preparing to teach. These acade- 
mic students must conform to the work and 
the methods of the Normal School, and the 
schools need the revenues that they bring in. 
Moreover, most of the Normal Schools in 
the State are the successors of academies. 
The West Chester school is the direct and 
legal successor to the West Chester Academy, 
founded in 1813. The movement to estab- 
lish it originated with the trustees of this 
academy ; all of the property of the academy 
was put into the Normal School, and it has 
by right and by direct degtslation all the 
rights and privileges of the old academy, as 
well as of a Normal School. The citizens 
of West Chester and vicinity contributed 
$75,000 in money and much valuable prop- 
erty besides to found this school ; and if they 
believe that it affords their children better 
advantages than other schools they have a 
perfect right to send them here, and the 
school has a perfect right to take them, so 
long as they do not interfere with the main 
The citizens’ aid to 
the State has been much more important 
than the State’s aid to the citizens. 

‘‘ Errors.’’ If there are now ‘‘ double the 
needed number of Normal Schools in the 
State,’’ it would scarcely seem the part of 
wisdom to extend their number so as to in- 
clude all schools of every grade in the State 
by giving them all State aid. Possibly it 
would be better not to have dormitories and 
boarding departments connected with any 
of our schools, although the authorities of 
the school with which Prof. Groff is now 
connected do not seem to think so; neither 
do the managers of colleges and private 
schools in the East generally think so. That 
the standard of excellence in the Normal 
Schools is ‘‘ the number of students’’ rather 
than ‘‘the quality of the work done’’ is 
untrue. Prof. Groff said to the writer a 
few days ago: ‘‘ Nowadays students will not 
go to a school that is not first-class.’ May 
not the excellence of the work done be the 
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cause of the number of students? ‘The 
objection made to married teachers both 
teaching is too puerile to notice. As to the 
examinations by the State examiners, Prof. 
Groff knows that they are preceded by thor- 
ough examinations in all the branches by 
the Faculty of the school. His “intimate 
knowledge of these schools for the past four- 
teen years’’ ought to have taught him that 
for more than eight years past the State ex- 
aminations have been almost wholly in 
writing, and that they have covered two or 
three days of from ten to fifteen hours of 
steady work. Though these examinations 
vary in difficulty they will certainly compare 
favorably in this respect with those on the 
same subjects for admission to any col- 
lege in the country. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that a skilled examiner judges as 
much by how work is done as by what is 
done. It would seem strange that ‘‘ the 
great majority of Normal students in the 
regular course think only of passing the final 
examinations before the State Board of Ex- 
aminers’’ if these examinations are so trifling. 
As a matter of fact the examinations which 
Normal School students must pass do ex- 
amine. All who really have an ‘‘ intimate 
knowledge’ of this school know that its 
students are not graduated merely because 
they have ‘‘ gone over’’ certain studies, but 
that every year many of them are rejected 
or turned back because they have not thor- 
oughly done the required work. 

** The State Appropriations.’’ ‘The nor- 
mal schools of Pennsylvania are built and 
equipped jointly by the State and by private 
contribution. For example, the grounds, 
buildings, and equipments of the West Ches- 
ter school have cost $215,000; of this the 
State has contributed $85,000, private con- 
tributions $80,000, $20,000 was borrowed, 
and the remaining $30,000 the school has 
earned, besides paying every dollar of the 
interest on its debt and of its current ex- 
penses. Pennsylvania has never built the 
buildings for its normal schools when they 
were founded, although it requires them to 
be large establishments. In every case the 
schools have been built by incurring large 
debts, or have grown piece-meal from small 
beginnings. The State appropriations, which 
are never more than $5,o00 per annum to 
each school, are used to pay off their debts 
or to add to the buildings; and the State al- 
ways takes mortgages upon the school’s 
property for the amount of the appropria- 
tion. This school began with a compara- 
tively small building ; it has saved its State 
appropriations and has carefully applied 
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every dollar of them to improving and en- 
larging its buildings as required by law. It 
is true that for the past few years, and for 
those only, the income of this school has 
exceeded its ordinary expenses by almost 
exactly Aa/f of what Prof. Groff asserts. 
This saving has been effected by paying in- 
adequate salaries to teachers, and by rigid 
economy in every direction, in order to pro- 
vide buildings and equipments, either com- 
pleted or now under way, which are greatly 
needed by the school, and which ought to 
have been provided directly by the State long 
ago. Prof. Groff well knows what the sur- 
plus funds of this school are used for, and 
he knows that they are spent honestly and 
wisely. 

With two exceptions I have ‘attended 
every meeting of the trustees of this school 
for nearly six years; I have gone to the Leg- 
islature with every committee; I have writ- 
ten every report and communication to that 
body; and I have never known nor heard of 
such a thing as using its debt as ‘‘a lever 
with which to get more money.’’ And 
Prof. Groff might inform himself more ac- 
curately as to the facts concerning the con- 
trol of the Millersville school, as well as in 
other directions. The reason that a State 
Normal School cannot compete in cheapness 
with a private school is because the State 
laws, not to mention public opinion, de- 
mand of the former more expensive condi- 
tions in the way of large buildings, costly 
equipments, numerous and superior teachers; 
and, moreover, the various ‘‘extras’’ of 
private schools add greatly to their incomes. 

[ understand that the Muncy Normal 
School is a vacation school, distinct from 
the public schools of the town only during 
a few months in the spring and summer, 
when it occupies the public school building. 
I believe that it is well managed and has 
done much good; but, although the State 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania are not 
perfect, yet few persons of intelligence 
would be willing to supplant them with 
schools open for but for a few months in 
the summer, their teachers gathered in from 
the surrounding public schools and con- 
stantly changing, with no buildings or 
equipments except those of the public school 
of the place, and the tenure of these subject 
to the caprice of a constantly-changing 
Board of School Directors. 

The Normal School system of Pennsyl- 
vania may not be the best tHat could be 
desired, and those in charge of the schools 
may not have been always omniscient; but 
the schools have been an incalculable bless- 
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ing to the State, and they have done their 
work at much less cost to the State than the 
State Normal Schools of any other leading 
State have done the same work for. The 
hard work done in these schools by teachers 
and students—the intense spirit of earnest- 
ness and study that pervades the great mass 
of their students—has made itself felt in the 
remotest corner of the Commonwealth. I 
have myself had experience as a student and 
a teacher in schools of almost every grade, 
and I have yet to find any other class of 
schools, or indeed any other school, that 
compares with them in this respect. It 
might be wiser for some of the managers of 
other schools to imitate the energy and the 
thorough and practical teaching of the 
Normal Schools, rather than to excuse their 
own lack of success by envious or jealous 
fault-finding. G. M. PuILips, 
Principal State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 


To the Editor of The American. 

In presenting my views on Dr. Magill’s 
plan for closing our Normal Schools and 
substituting a course in colleges for the 
Normal School course, I shall try to make 
clear the following points: 

1. The Normal Schools are well adapted 
to do the work for which they were estab- 
lished. 

2. The colleges could not do the work 
required of the Normal Schools. 

3. The Normal School system should be 
completed by the establishment of a State 
Normal college or university. 

First. The primary purpose in the estab- 
lishment of the State Normal Schools was to 
furnish teachers for the public schools of the 
State. The vast majority of these schools 
are the ordinary common schools of the 
rural districts, and the fundamental princi- 
pal work of the Normal Schools is to pre- 
pare teachers for these. For this funda- 
mental object the course and training of the 
Normal School is well adapted. This course 
includes besides ‘‘the common branches,”’ 
algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, rhet- 
oric, English literature, United States his- 
tory, mental philosophy, book-keeping, vo- 
cal music, and drawing, and the study of 
Latin for one or two years. Besides this, 
the student must have training for at least a 
year and a half in the theory and practice 
of teaching, and teach in the model school 
for half a school year. 

Now, though a higher range of scholar- 
ship might be desirable, no one can truth- 
fully assert that the course of study named 
is not adequate to prepare a young man or 
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woman to teach an ordinary common school 
with skill and success. It would be a great 
blessing to the State to-day if every teacher 
in our public schools had received an edu- 
cation such as is indicated by this course of 
study. As a fact, more than one-half of 
these teachers have never studied anything 
above the ‘‘ common branches,’’ and are not 
thorough in them. ‘The Normal School 
course contains much more than they will 
be required to teach, but it affords that 
training and scholarship that will enable 
them to teach even these common branches 
more skillfully. “The Normal Schools there- 
fore, it would seem, are well adapted to do 
the work for which they were established. 

Second. The colleges could not do this 
work. Many of the pupils of our Normal 
Schools need careful drill in the common 
branches ; they must be taught orthography, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc. Now, 
no college worthy of the name of a college 
would be willing to do this work; and to 
cut off this class of students would cut off 
the majority of the young people who are 
preparing to teach our public schools. Col- 
lege students must possess these qualifications 
and much higher ones before entering col- 
lege. Preparatory departments connected 
with colleges to give this primary instruc- 
tion would fail more signally than the acade- 
mic departments which have worked so un- 
satisfactorily. Then there must be a model 
school or school of practice, where the pupils 
preparing to teach can witness good primary 
instruction, and where they can practice 
teaching under the guidance of experienced 
instructors. Surely no college would think 
of establishing a model school in connection 
with its other departments; and if it did it 
would result in failure. 

The college is not a professional school, 
and should not attempt to do professional 
work. It should as soon think of training 
physicians, lawyers, and preachers as to edu- 
cate teachers. Indeed it seems to me that 
no college man who is really familiar with 
the requirements of a Normal School would 
think for a moment of substituting colleges 
for Normal Schools. 

Third. ‘There is a need in the State fora 
higher order of teachers than the elementary 
course in the Normal Schools can supply. 
We need principals of high and graded 
schools, superintendents of the schools of 
towns, cities, and counties, etc. HoW shall 
these teachers be educated is a practical 
question that confronts the Normal School 
men of the country. The State provides 
for a higher course of study in our Normal 
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Schools, and from some of these have gone 
out graduates of these higher courses that 
are now occupying some of the most re- 
sponsible positions in the State. But the 
experience of these schools is that the two 
courses do not work very satisfactorily to- 
gether. The classes in the higher courses 
are usually small, and the effort and interest 
of the school seems to centre in the lower 
course. Some of our Normal Schoo! Prin- 
cipals have advocated the cutting off en- 
tirely of this higher course of stady. 

Now, here is a field in which the college 
with a chair of pedagogy filled with an able 
man could do some good work. But its 
work even in this field would be attended 
withembarrassments. ‘The classes of teacher 
students would be comparatively small, and 
be regarded as a sort of excrescence to the 
institution ; there would be no opportunity 
for actual practice in teaching; and there 
would be a lack of that professional enthusi- 
asm which is regarded as so valuable in all 
professional training. The solution to the 
problem is the establishment of a State Nor- 
mal college or university. One such insti- 
tution ought to be established in every State, 
for the education of a higher class of teachers 
and school officers. Its faculty should be 
men and women of broad scholarship and 
wide experience in teaching and supervising 
schools. Its pupils should be men and 
women with scholastic training, desirous of 
making teaching their life work. Gradu- 
ates of colleges who desire to become teach- 
ers could here obtain that professional train- 
ing that no college can afford, a knowledge 
of the best methods of teaching and man- 
aging schools. From such an institution 
would go out men and women qualified to 
take the more responsible positions in the 
educational work of the State. From it we 
should eventually draw our city and county 
superinterdents, our high and Normal School 
teachers, and no doubt our colleges would 
obtain some of their best instructors from the 
graduates of such an institution. 

I think it is thus clear that (1) our State 
Normal Schools have a right to continue 
their existence; (2) that the colleges could 
not do the work of our Normal Schools ; 
(3) that to complete our Normal School 
system we need a State Normal college or 
university. EDWARD Brooks, 
Recently J 'vrincipal State Normal School, Millersville, Pa 
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THINE be a life made bright with hope, 
A life all goodness teaching ; 

A life, while passing o’er the earth, 

Beyond the stars outreaching. 
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NIGHT SCHOOL OF THE STREET, 


TTHE growing lawlessness of the boys and 

| young men, winked at by officials and 
laughed at by foolish parents, the practical 
joking and destruction of private property, 
is a disgrace to a civilized community, and 
in any country where justice is not a myth, 
and where law and decency prevail, such 
acts must at length receive condign punish- 
ment. These acts are the natural outgrowth 
of the system of education the boys of some 
localities are receiving. 

Observing persons will notice that along 
toward nightfall groups of boys, of ages 
ranging from five to ten years, mostly inno- 
cent little fellows, gather in their childish 
play about the street corners. ‘This is the 
primary class of that pernicious educational 
system, the night school. As the shadows 
of night come on, older boys join them. 
The little fellows whose parents carelessly 
permit them to remain upon the street find 
that the new-comers are a grade higher than 
themselves in the knowledge of what they 
call their evening sports, and they rapidly 
seek to emulate these examples. Later on, 
as the shadows deepen, still older boys join 
these groups, and while games harmless in 
themselves are being played, there are being 
constantly instilled into the minds of these 
boys, by their older and more vicious com- 
rades, the most demoralizing thoughts. 
Deeds are done under cover of darkness 
that not one would think of doing by day- 
light. A reckless disregard of the rights of 
others grows rapidly among them. Lan- 
guage foul, obscene, and profane, is freely 
used, and the boy who is most vicious is 
usually the one held in highest esteem by 
his companions. 

These boys can be known by their con- 
duct wherever you meet them. The demor- 
alization of the street school impresses itself 
on them everywhere. At church you will 
find them in the back seats, rowdyish and 
offensive, noisy and troublesome. At school 
they are at the bottom of every disturbance, 
and in society they are rude and unman- 
nerly. These boys are not by any means 
the children of the poor. Some of them 
are sons of the wealthiest and most promi- 
nent people of the place. At home these 
boys receive good instruction, and fond 
mammas wonder why it is that their darling 
boys get so rude and ill-behaved in spite of 
their admonitions. 

The trouble is, few parents realize how 
rapidly boys become demoralized when al- 
lowed to run the streets after dark. It is 
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from these boys, growing up under such in- 
fluences, that the saloons receive their con- 
stant supplies. This night school corres- 
ponds to the primary “and intermediate 
departments of learning ; the saloons to the 
grammar and higher departments ; and jails, 
prisons and poor houses receivé the grad- 
uates. This is not a fancy sketch. ‘There 
are many boys, some of them of the best 
families, attending this school nightly. It 
could and should be stopped at once. It 
should be the duty of every parent, every 
official, to stay this wholesale demoralization 
of the boys going on everywhere about us. 


———__<g———__——— 
TRUE BEAUTY. 


WOMAN, famous as one of the most 

kindly and lovable among leaders of the 
best American society, once said: ‘‘If I 
have been able to accomplish anything in 
life, it is due to a word spoken to me in the 
right season when I was a child, by my old 
teacher. I was the only homely, awkward 
girl in a class of exceptionally pretty ones, 
and being also dull at my books, became the 
butt of the school. I fell into a morose, 
despairing state, gave up study, withdrew 


into myself, and grew daily more bitter and 
vindictive. 

‘*One day the French teacher, a gray- 
haired old woman with keen eyes and a kind 
smile, found me crying. 


«¢ «()u’ as-tu, ma fille?’ she asked. 

***() madame, Iam so ugly!’ I sobbed 
out. She soothed me, but did not contra- 
dict me. 

‘* Presently she took me to her room, and 
after amusing me for some time said: ‘I 
have a present for you,’ handing mea scaly, 
coarse lump covered with earth. ‘It is 
round and brown as you. ‘‘ Ugly,’’ did you 
say? Very well. We will call it by your 
name, then. It is you! Now, you shall 
plant it and water it and give it sun fora 
week or two.’ 

**T planted it and watched it carefully; the 
green leaves came first, and at last the golden 
Japanese lily, the first I had everseen. Mad- 
ame came to share my delight. 

***Ah,’ she said significantly, ‘who 
would believe so much beauty and fragrance 
were shut up in that little, rough, ugly thing? 
But it took heart and came up into the sun.’ 

‘*It was the first time that it ever occurred 
to me that, in spite of my ugly face, I too 
might be able to win friends and to make 
myself beloved in the world.’’ 

Youths’ Companion. 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


A. WRITER in the December number of the 
[\. Overland Monthly says on the subject of 
the practice of making women sharers in 
the supervision of common schools. He states 
that women have served as members, and 
especially satisfactory members, of the Lon- 
don, Boston and Philadelphia school boards. 
They have been made eligible to all school 
offices in California, Illinois, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and in the territories of Washing- 
ton and Wyoming. In all these States and 
Territories, except California, Illinois, Iowa, 
Louisiana, Maine and Michigan, they also 
vote in all school elections, and in Michigan 
in district ones. It is obligatory in Massa- 
chusetts and Iowa that at least one member 
of the State Board of Education shall always 
be a woman. In Wisconsin and Dakota, 
women are eligible to all school offices ex- 
cept the State superintendency ; and in New 
Hampshire, Colorado, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island and Oregon, to district or township 
offices, or both. In New Hampshire they 
also vote for all school offices, and in Da- 
kota, Colorado, Oregon, and New Jersey 
they vote in district meetings ; in Oregon, 
however, both the eligibility and franchise 
are restricted to widows with children to 
educate, and taxed properly in the district. 

Of the States that now give women full 
eligibility to educational office, several have 
arrived at it by rather amusingly cautious 
stages. In 1878, Kansas reported that wo- 
men voted at school meetings, ‘‘ and in some 
cases have been permitted to hold office ;’’ 
in 1879, that they may vote in district meét- 
ings, and by a legal decision (dating two 
years earlier than the reluctant report of the 
previous year) they may hold even a county 
superintendency ; in 1881, the report boldly 
announces that they may vote for or hold 
any school office whatever, and that accord- 
ing to the constitution there can be no dis- 
tinction of sex in educational matters. 

Vermont, in 1879, reports that women may 
vote in all school matters, and may hold 
‘¢ minor office ;’’ but, in 1884, reports them 
eligible to all school offices. The phraseol- 
ogy of the earlier Kansas and Vermont re- 
ports calls to mind the report made in per- 
fect seriousness by a certain Massachusetts 
committee, and put on record by Colonel 
Higginson : ‘‘As there is neither honor nor 
profit connected with this position, we see 
no reason why it should not be filled by a 
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woman. 
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WONDERS IN A TREE. 


EFORE the leaves come out on the trees, 
all children should have shown to them 
the many interesting points in a horse-chest- 
nut tree. In the autumn, as each leaf fell, 
it left on the shoot a sort of scar, On each 
of these scars can be seen seven black dots, 
like the nails in a horse’s shoe, from which 
it is supposed the name horse chestnut is de- 
rived. The leaf of the tree is composed of 
seven small leaflets, the midribs of which 
are bound up together in the stalk, and the 
seven dots left when the leaf falls are really 
the ends of the midribs broken off when the 
leaf died. If you look at the ends of the 
shoots of a horse-chestnut tree, you will see 
on each a bud, covered with brown gummy 
scales. Most children know Grimm’s fairy 
tale of the prince who drew twenty ells of 
cloth out of a millet seed ; but the contents 
of one of the sticky horse chestnut buds are 
almost as wonderful. One of these, not 
larger than a pea, was carefully examined 
by acelebrated German naturalist with a 
powerful microscope. He found first sev- 
enteen outer scales overlapping, and, as it 
were, gummed together to protect the ten- 
der bud from the frost. Underneath were 
four perfect leaves, round a flower-spike, 
which was so perfectly formed that he was 
able to count sixty-eight flowers, each com- 
plete, with even the pollen on their stamens 
clearly distinguishable. 

In the spring the brown scales fall off, 
leaving a ring-like mark on the shoot, and 
the length of time the shoots have taken to 
grow can be easily reckoned by counting 
the spaces between these rings left by the 
winter scales, each of which represents one 
year’s growth. These rings are much more 
distinct on some trees than others. 

Havinc been in Palestine, I can testify 
from personal observation how that former 
garden spot of the earth has become 
a comparative desolation from the destruc- 
tion of its magnificent forests. As early as 
April I have seen in places the hard, dry 
soil cracked open into great gaping seams, 
made by the excessive heat of the sun, there 
being no woods on the hills or in the 
valleys to shade it or preserve the springs 
and brooks. ‘The best field of wheat I saw 
in all the land was at Jericho, on that small 
part of the plain which is still irrigated by 
the spring of Elisha. The distressed citizens 
of ancient Jericho, anxious about their 
water supply, came to the prophet and said: 
‘Behold the situation of the city is pleasant, 
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as my lord seeth; but the water is bad, and 
the ground barren.’’ Elisha went forth to 
the spring and cast into it some salt, saying: 
‘« Thus Saith the Lord, I heal these waters ; 
from thence there shall not be any more 
dearth or barren land.’’ ‘The water of this 
spring, slightly brackish, is still flowing 
abundantly to make good crops of wheat; 
and if the whole land were as well watered 
as in the days of Israel’s prosperity and 
greatness, there might be a reasonable hope 
of its ultimate restoration to the land of its 
fathers. But not until the regularity of the 
rainfall and the flow of springs and brooks 
of water are restored by the replanting and 
growth of the highland forests, is such re- 
storation possible, since the land, as it now 
is, could not sustain a numerous population. 
When the forest is completely destroyed 
around the sources of the Schuylkill river, 
Philadelphia may be as anxious about its 
water supply as ever the citizens of ancient 
Jericho were; and when all the native for- 
ests of our land are gone, the desolation 
here may be equal to that of Palestine and 
Syria, Chaldea and Babylonia.—/. P. Zundy. 


HEALTH IN SCHOOL ROOM. 

GrowInG children need fresh air and free 
exercise more than they need book knowledge. 
When the session is ‘Aree hours long, and the 
school a mixed one as in the country, I think 
on the score of health, a recess of fifteen minutes 
is imperative. Reference is made to the con- 
finement of factory children long hours indoors. 
But who ever saw /ully-developd, robust, joy- 
ous, factory children? No, in the factory chil- 
dren our race deteriorates in physical stamina, 
and in intellectual and moral vigor. Let us 
never hold up for imitation in our schools the 
unhappy, unrighteous conditions of the factory. 

In towns, the recess may be abolished, if the 
sessions are made shorter. For children under 
twelve years of age, the session should not 
be longer than two hours, and for those under 
fifteen not over four hours at the extreme. 
School hours are too long. There is also too 
much home study on the part of mere babes. 
Away with it all, and in place of it substitute the 
acquirement of some useful knowledge, or of 
housekeeping and cooking for girls, and of trades, 
gardening, shop-keeping, etc., for boys. 

School children need an abundance of drink- 
ing water: it should be in every school-room. 
They need fresh air: the school-room shonld 


be ventilated. G. G. Grorr, M. D. 


LITTLE white snowdrop just waking up, 

Violet, daisy, and sweet buttercup, 

Think of the flowers that are under the snow, 
Waiting to grow! 

Nothing so small, or hidden so well, 

That God will not find it and presently tell 

His sun where to shine, and His rain where to go, 
Helping them grow! 
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ARBOR-DAY PROCLAMATION. 


In the name and by the authority of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 


A PROCLAMATION, 


In pursuance of a goodly precedent, and in 
compliance with a request of the General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania con- 
tained in a concurrent resolution, approved the 
30th day of March, A. D., 1887, I have ap- 
pointed and designated, and do hereby appoint 
and designate, Friday, the 22d day of April, A. 
D., 1887, as 

" ARBOR DAY: 
And I do earnestly recommend to the people of 
the Commonwealth that they devote the whole 
or at least a portion of the said day to the plant- 
ing of trees and shrubbery wherever it may be 
proper and convenient so to do. 

Let School Directors, Teachers, 4nd Scholars, 
unite in making it a day for the adornment of the 
grounds surrounding the school houses through- 
out the Commonwealth: Let the people of our 
Towns and Villages make it a day for the plant- 
ing of trees along their streets. Let the people 
in our Rural Regions see to it that their high- 
ways are beautified by the planting of trees 
upon their borders. Let Families observe the 
dey in the planting of trees and shrubbery in 
the grounds surrounding their homes. Let the 
Farmers see to it that the waste places on their 
farms be turned to profitable account by the 
planting of timber, nut and fruit-bearing trees 
thereon. Let all the People understand that 
upen the general observance of this day, and 
the practical results which arise therefrom, in 
large measure depend the continuance of regu- 
lar seasons of rainfall, the tempering of our cli- 
mate the beauty of our homes and highways, 
the tinber supply of the future, and a remuner- 
ative -eturn for labor bestowed upon lands not 
othervise productive. 

The observance of Arbor Day is becoming 
general in many of our States; its necessity is 
recognzed by those who have given the greatest 
care and study to the subject, and its practical 
usefulness is attested by all who have engaged 
in it. 

In cae the day herein designated should be 
unsuitabe in any portion of the Commonwealth, 
let an adjournment be had to some future day, 








which wil suit the climate and convenience of 


the localty. 


Given under my hand and the great seal of | 


the Commonwealth at Harrisburg, this first day 
of April, ‘n the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven, and of the 
Commonwealth the one hundred and eleventh. 


JAMES A. BEAVER. 
By the Governor: 
CHARLES W. STONE, 


Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


'THE meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Educational 
Association, held recently in Washington, 
was well attended. From Pennsylvania the 
representation included the State Superin- 
tendent and Superintendents Luckey of Pitts- 
burgh, Morrow of Allegheny, Jones of Erie, 
Kinsley of Franklin, Babcock of Oil City, 
Gotwals of Norristown, Co. Supt. Spindler 
of Washington county, and others. There 
were also a number of teachers from the 
State. Among eminent men present from 
different parts of the country, were State 
Superintendents, City Superintendents, 
Principals of Normal Schools, Editors of 
Educational papers, and others. But one 
paper was presented at each session, the 
discussion of which occupied the remainder 
of the session, day or evening, as the case 
might be. These discussions were animated 
and for the most part practical and able, 
that upon industrial education being most 
earnest and protracted. The sessions lasted 
three days, during one of which the body 
adjourned for a formal call of respect upon 
President Cleveland. We hope to notice 
the proceedings more at length in an early 
number of Zhe Journa/. 
THE present issue of Zhe School Journal 
has been delayed some days so as to present 
the Arbor Day proclamation of Governor 
3eaver. This delay enables us to mention 
the fact, of interest to the teachers, that the 
Legislature has passed the bill providing for 
their payment when inattendance at the an- 
nual County Institute, at a rate not exceeding 
two dollars per day—a salary rate of forty 
dollars per month; but when the salary is 
less than forty dollars, the rate per day will 
be proportionately less. 


Dr. B. F. SHaAus has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the Millersville State Normal 
School, his resignation to take effect in June 
next, at the close of the summer session. 
His administration throughout has been char- 
acterized by earnest effort wisely directed. 
Fidelity to the highest interests of the 
school as a whole, and of its pupils as in- 
dividuals, has been the one aim of his life 
during the past four years, since entering 
upon his duties as principal. He has done 
much good work that will be lasting in its 
results. His successor, Prof. E. Oram 
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Lyte, who will assume the duties of the 
principalship after June next, is widely and 
favorably known as teacher, author and in- 
structor upon the Institute platform. He 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
school since 1868, nearly twenty years, and 
is at present professor of Pedagogics and 
Grammar. He has led a very active life, 
which includes three years of service in the 
army during the late civil war ; is eminently 
a man of affairs, possessed of fine executive 
ability ; is familiar with the school in all the 
details of its management, and must be a 
very successful principal. We are sorry to 
see Prof. Shaub retire from his present field 
of usefulness; but, if we must lose his valu- 
able service in this position, there is no man 
whom we would more heartily welcome as 
his successor than Prof. Lyte. 


Dr. N.C. SCHAEFFER, principal of the Kutz- 
town State Normal School, has been elected 
principal of the Wichita University, Kansas. 
We congratulate him upon the honor con- 
ferred,but Pennsylvania needs him even more, 
we think, than does her sister State of Kan- 
sas, and we trust that he will continue to dl- 
rect affairs at Kutztown. In scholarship, 
business energy and breadth of view, he is one 
of the very foremost school men of the State. 


Dr Wm. H. Ecte, of Harrisburg, has 
been appointed State Librarian by Gover- 
nor Beaver, his term of office ending in 
1890. The nomination is an eminently 
proper one, and was unanimously confirmed 
by the Senate. Dr. Egle is a graduate of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and has for 
many years been interested in the local and 
general history of Pennsylvania. He has 
edited a dozen volumes of the Pennsylvania 
archives, is author of several county histo- 
ries, and in 1876 published a history of the 
State of Pennsylvania. 


THE season is near at hand when the ver- 
nal lassitude and debility, popularly known 
as the ‘‘Spring fever,’’ becomes widely 
prevalent, without regard to age, sex, or 
social condition. It is especially depressing 
to students of every grade, and hinders pro- 
gress while it lasts, by weakening the capa- 
city for mental effort. It is not laziness, 
as people of steel-trap constitutions some- 
times uncharitably suppose ; but a positive 
bodily ailment, as much so as any other 
physical ill that may afflict humanity; and 
it requires judicious treatment. ‘The remedy 
is very simple, and of nature’s own pro- 
viding. As a general thing we don’t keep 
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near enough to Mother Nature in the nursing 
that we need, and we are too apt to resort 
to drastic remedies that are not pleasant to 
take, and leave injurious effects behind. 
An excellent remedy is this: On going to 
bed at night, take the pure juice of a fresh 
lemon, or half a lemon, according to size, 
without sweetening or dilution of any kind, 
rinsing the mouth with water, if the acid 
taste be disagreeable. Do the same thing 
fifteen or twenty minutes before sitting 
down to breakfast in the morning and re- 
peat the dose night and morning until 
relief is afforded, which will be within forty- 
eight hours or less, though some pérsons 
find it advantageous to keep it up for a week. 
The lemon juice acts chemically upon the 
viscid bile, which is the cause of the trouble, 
and soon puts the whole system into good 
condition; leaving the brain clear and 
wide-awake, and the physical and mental 
energies in as tonic a condition as ona 
frosty morning in October. Try it, teachers 
and students, and judge for yourselves. 

‘*Come back, and take this Orphan 
School scandal by the throat!’’ was the 
telegraphic summons that last year called Dr. 
Higbee suddenly from the National meet- 
ing of the Department of Superintendence 
at Washington, before his paper on the 
programme had been reached. He made 
the round of the schools at once and rapid’y, 
before returning home, to see for himself 
that their condition, teaching force, etc., 
were as usual, and then grappled the John 
Norris dragon of falsehood. It was a long, 
stern fight, with the odds tremendously 
against him. But we congratulate him 
upon the triumph of truth and right. The 
foul thing lies wounded to death. 

WE take from a recent article in the Vew 
Era, upon the Moravian Church in Lan- 
caster, the following personal refer2nce to 
our good friend Rev. J. Max Hark, who 
looks after the Literary Department of Zhe 
School Journal. _Descended fron Polish 
stock, whose patent of nobility was won in 
the Turkish wars, and with an imneritance 
of brains from his ancestry on both sides, 
he is a man of much more than ordinary 
ability and reputation. Says the £ra: 

The present pastor of the Moravian Church 
in this city has inherited much of the talent of 
his father and of his uncle; for his father’s 
brother, Frederick Hark, who died in Germany 
about two years ago, was a professor in the 
Theological Seminary in this country and in 
Europe, and was acknowledged in his life to be 
the leading theologian of the Moravian Church. 
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He has been in the ministry about thirteen 
years—some two or three years in Lebanon, 
his first charge, five years in Philadelphia, and 
six years in Lancaster. He is an indefatigable 
worker, and, besides contributing more or less 
to the press of Lancaster, is an editorial con- 
tributor to the CArzstian Union, writes for the 
Andover Review, for the Sunday-School Times 
(having been on the staff of that publication for 
two years, and for four years associate editor of 
The Moravian), the Sunday-School Union, the 
Independent, the New York Observer, and he 
has prepared the Scholar's Hand-Book for 
eight years. He translates, also, many articles 
from the German for Zhe Crematis¢, and con- 
tributes to the columns of that publication. He 
formulated a ritual for the incineration of bodies, 
to take the place of the usual burial service. 
And besides all this, he is a poet, and quite an 
artist in crayon. Ina word, Rev. J. Max Hark’s 
industry and energy are equalled only by his 
rare and versatile gifts. 
ne ania F Coen Of) 
ARBOR DAY FRIDAY, APRIL 22, 
RBOR DAY is coming, boys! The 
[\ Legislature recommends it, and Gov- 
ernor Beaver proclaims it. Are you ready 
for it?—ready to take up the good work 
where last year left it, and carry it forward 
with the old enthusiasm and the steadfast 
confidence and perseverance, without which 
no deserving enterprise can be a permanent 
success ? Then prepare in time for system- 
atic and well-directed efforts, and an enjoy- 
able and long-to-be-remembered social time 
that shall brighten school life, and make 
warmer and kindlier the ties of family and 
neighborhood friendships. If the big boys 
had their own way and took the lead last 
year, the smaller boys are a year older now, 
and should come to the front as participants 
in the active operations of the day. 

Don’t forget, either, that the girls are as 
pretty as the trees, and gallantly arrange to 
give them the best opportunity to embellish 
the occasion and add to its attractions by 
their presence, and, with their instinctive 
love of beauty in nature and in art, con- 
tribute in their own way whatever it may 
please them, to the main purpose of the fes- 
tival. You will, of course, ‘‘rally round”’ 
the teachers, and respond with alacrity to 
their appeals for codperation in the achieve- 
ments of the day. If, as is quite likely, you 
should see School Directors on the ground, 
it will be quite in order to welcome with 
ringing cheers those potential functionaries 
of our school system, who on such an occa- 
sion should be rectived with the kingly 
homage due to the cedars of Lebanon. 
Only, if they should happen—which is 
hardly possible—to be Directors who are 
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opposed to progress, and would rather freeze 
out the schools than build them up, it will 
not be necessary to cheer so loudly as to 
grow hoarse in the effort. If the County 
Superintendent should happen along during 
the exercises, he will of course be pleased to 
find the school astir and young America 
unlimbered. Be sure to give him a rouser 
that will make the welkin ring. County 
Superintendents are good fellows in their 
way, but as they are apt sometimes to get 
more kicks than compliments, the plaudits 
of intelligent school-boys will warm up their 
hearts and make them feel, for the moment 
at least, that they are not working for pos- 
terity in vain after all. 

The recurrence of the wonderful miracle 
that, every Spring, awakens slumbering 
nature from the death-like torpor of the winter 
season, and sends the renewed currents of 
ascending life from root to trunk and stem 
and, budding leaf of forest and of fruit- 
bearing trees—alike in wilderness solitudes, 
green fields, and pleasant lanes—should serve 
as ap admonition and an incentive to torpid 
humanity to waken to newness of life and 
energetic usefulness in harmonious sympathy 
with these inarticulate voices and forces of 
nature—to make the earth beautiful and 
fruitful through the arborescent capabilities 
which nature furnishes and man may culti- 
vate to the highest stages of perfect 

Pardon the long sentence, but there is in 


ion. 
it a thought for boys and girls that is worth 
the getting; and and 
ponder it the more, for each succeeding 
Arbor Day you will have more hearty wel- 
come; and each recurring Spring-time will 
be to you more beautiful, more wonderful. 


as you grow older 


i coal 


DR. MAGILL vs. THE NORMAL 


SCHOOLS. 


XHE summary of a recent article, written 
by Dr. E. H. Magill, President of Swarth- 
more College, Delaware county, Pa., which 


appeared in Zhe American of March sth, 
tog@her with comments thereon by Dr. 
Wickersham, Supt. MacAlister, and others, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue of Zhe 
Coming from a source so respect- 
able and involving such a radical change in 
our system of Conrmon Schools, and such a 
transformation of the present character and 
purpose of our Colleges, it deserves careful 
consideration. 

At the outset, we doubt very much whether 
our Colleges will ever assent to any such 
plan as proposed, when they come to know 
what it really involves—aside from the fact 
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that under the constitution of the State ap- 
propriations could not be made as suggested. 

Ten or more Colleges are to be selected 
(by State authority, we suppose), in which 
professorships of pedagogics are to be estab- 
lished ; all Colleges are to be required to 
receive men and women on equal terms ; 
and after 1895 or 1goo, all teachers in the 
State must have regular diplomas and certifi- 
cates in pedagogics before they can be em- 
ployed by any Board of Directors within the 


Commonwealth; and all examinations of 


teachers by City, Borough or County Super- 
intendents thereafter cease. 

What is meant by a regular diploma is, 
we suppose, the usual degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, conferred after four years of college 
discipline, or the equivalent of the same, 
and the test of a satisfactory examination 
conducted by the college faculty. 

At the present rate of increase there will 
be in the year 1go0, twenty-six thousand 
six hundred and eighty-nine (26,689) 
schools in the State. ‘These will require, 
following present statistics, nearly 30,000 
teachers, 19,000 of whom must be females. 
This will require an annual supply of be- 
tween eight and nine thousand teachers, 
nearly two-thirds of whom must be females. 

Grant that ten Colleges be selected which 
will admit women as well as men. Even 
then to meet the demand for _ teachers 
who, according to the proposed plan, must 
have regular diplomas, these Colleges would 
become pedagogic seminaries for women ; 
for they would be forced to receive from five 
hundred to six hundred female pupils seeking 
a diploma, in order to enjoy the privilege of 
teaching within the State. 

Will the Colleges enter upon a work of 
this kind? Can they, between this and 
1900, transform themselves into training 
schools for all the teachers of the Common- 
wealth, and at the same time prepare a large 
body of other students who have in view the 
various literary professions of the age? 

On the other hand, is there the remotest 
prospect that our various counties could be 
supplied with teachers by this plan? Who 
is bold enough to imagine that such a large 
body of young students, by a simple enact- 
ment of law, can be made to go to our Col- 
leges and graduate, and then return to their 
districts and teach, three or four years it may 
be, and on a salary of thirty dollars per 
month, with school terms varying from six 
to eight months? 

However earnest may be our desire to 
utilize the Colleges in our Common School 
work, it would be a strange policy to stop 








our State Normal Schools, with the vain ex- 
pectation of getting better ones after 1go0o! 
These schools are advancing in efficiency 
from year to year. They are more and 
more concentrating their work upon teacher- 
training. They do not pretend to give the 
degree of bachelor of arts. Only one art 
they have in view—namely, the art of teach- 
ing. To this they are bending their efforts. 

The Colleges can safely direct some efforts 
to the same end. They can and should give 
give aid to the great work of elementary in- 
struction. They ought to be able to supply 
our advanced schools and fill our offices of 
superintendency in cities and boroughs and 
counties. They can, if they will, give their 
students such a thorough grasp of common 
and high school work as to justify their se- 
lection for such offices of trust. 

No properly-qualified College graduate 
should fear an examination, but rather court 
it, as a fine opportunity to show thorough- 
ness of attainment and strength of thought. 
There is no humiliation in an examination. 
Even if it be merely technical, embracing 
such things as a ripe scholar takes no inter- 
est in, he can turn the questions into such 
shape by his answers as to manfest his mas- 
tery of the subject, and indirectly, if need be, 
humiliate the questioner. ‘Too frequent ex- 
aminations are to be avoided. Puzzling 
examinations, challenging the memory only, 
are to be done away with. No examinations 
by State authority will in the end destroy 
any system of public schools. 

Admit that our State Normal Schools are 
less efficient than our Colleges might be, 
because their pupils are allowed to pass into 
the ranks of teachers without a thorough 
academic training. Let us then make them 
more efficient by gradually lengthening the 
time of preparation, and making more diffi- 
cult the possibility of graduation. 

There certainly is such a thing as the art 
of teaching. The idea upon which Normal 
Schools have been organized and maintained 
is valid. This is admitted by the gentle- 
man whose article we are commenting upon, 
when he suggests the necessity of establish- 
ing professorships of pedagogics in our Col- 
leges. We have such professorships in our 
Normal Schools already. The best men 
whom the Trustees can secure with the mea- 
ger resources at hand are filling them. Our 
Colleges, in our judgment, would experience 
great difficulty in securing better. More- 
over, well-organized model or practice 
schools would be next to impossible in our 
Colleges, as now conducted. The lecturing 
of a professor on pedagogics forms but a small 
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part of what training-schools for teachers 
demand. 

We fail to see any benefit likely to be 
gained from the plan suggested, and fear 
that the writer has not familiarized himself 
with our Normal School professors and their 
work. 

Shs see 


‘“* KEYSTONE OF THE ARCH.”’ 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SAVED THE NATION— 
WAS PENNSYLVANIA AGAIN ‘* THE KEY- 
STONE OF THE ARCH ?”’ 

T is not likely that wisdom will die with 
| Gen. James B. Fry, of the Regular Army. 
\t a late meeting of the Military Service 
Institute on Governor’s Island, in New York 
Harbor, the subject for discussion was com- 
pulsory education in the United States Army. 
The views expressed in his paper as read 
caused quite a sensation among the large 
number of prominent people who attended, 
and also provoked much criticism. He 
criticised the public-school system, and said 
that it could hardly be claimed that the se- 
lection of men as law-makers proves that the 
public-school system has done anything to 
improve voters or to purify the franchise. 
Tweed-ism, which amazed the people twenty 


years ago, has grown with the public schools! 
He denounces the present system as one for 
the cramming of pupils, and thinks the appli- 
cants at the United States military institu- 


tions illustrate this fact. Morality, as well 
as elementary education, he says, is failing 
off with the growth of the public-school 
system. ‘* There has certainly been an in- 
crease in the variety of crime, and at the 
same time more skill in its concealment 
with the steady increase in elementary edu- 
cation.’ He termed the public schools a 
species of compulsory charity, and asked, 
‘“‘Can the defects of this system be removed 
or should it be abolished?’’ Then he 
argued against the introduction of compul 
sory education into the army, holding that 
general education is not a function of the 
Government. ‘All enterprises belonging 
to the individual must fall when assumed by 
the State. The conclusion is inevitable that 
the system should be abolished,”’ etc. 

We do not know much about General 
Fry, but if reported correctly he here writes 
himself down a very careless student of his- 
tory, and a narrow martinet observer of the 
influences at work that make for human 
progress. ‘* Tweedism’’ may have grown 
as he says, ‘‘ with the growth of the public 
schools.’’ It has also grown with the 
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growth of the churches, with the expanding 
empire of the printing press, and with all 
the tremendous enginery of our modern 
civilization. Why single out the Common 
Schools, unless indeed they are to be 
credited with all the good, at the same 
time that they are to be held responsible for 
all the bad, that has been unusual or extra- 
ordinary in the varied development of the 
past fifty years upon this continent? And 
nothing would be farther from the purpose 
of their unfriendly critic than such whole- 
sale adjustment of this account, for the 
balance would be enormous to the credit 
side of the ledger ! 

Much might be said upon a subject so full 
of suggestiveness. We present at this time 
but a single fact, which can neither be gain- 
said nor denied: Had it not been for the 
Common School of the Northern States the 
Rebellion would have been successful, and 
two hostile flags would float where one now 
symbolizes nationality! The influences 
emanating from the Common School—so 
often opposed, despised, condemned—when 
cast into the scale trembling towards Dis- 
union, alone made possible the salvation of 
the Republic. In this result it has returned 
to the nation infinitely more than it has 
cost from the beginning until now, or than 
it will cost for hundreds of years to come. 

»And who will estimate the -value of the 
benefaction it has conferred upon the world 
at large in thus preserving the American 
nation intact, as, more than all other nation- 
alities combined, the grand hope of the 
human race ? 

More than this! We have often thought 
it, and while upon the subject may as well 
say it: We are by no means convinced that 
the Common School System of our own 
State of Pennsylvania may not, in the 
providence of God, have been the pivotal 
agency upon which turned the mighty ques- 
tion of Union or Disunion. Had Pennsyl- 
vania been as illiterate in 1861~—2~-3 as in 
1835-6-7, when the system of public in- 
struction was adopted, her 
ignorant of the vast issues at stake and more 
easily misled by scheming demagogues— 
would not have been in the field to the 
number of hundreds of thousands in solid 
phalanx, as they were, doing battle for the 
integrity of the Union. 

In days of old her geographical position 
made her the Keystone of the federal Union ; 
in these later days, when practically a bor- 
der State, she was again—may we not be- 
lieve >—as firmly set as before, the God- 
appointed Keystone of the Arch—retaining, 
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and only enabled to retain, this proud place 
of honor through the ‘‘ thinking bayonets ”’ 
that came out of her Common Schools. 
sieltiniieniaticaes 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 

S Henry Ward Beecher had no rival, so 
f he leaves no successor. He was born to 
the heritage of intellectual and moral great- 
ness. His father a mighty man, his mother 
one of the rarest of women, he was a worthy 
son of both. No other man ever before, from 
the pulpit, from the platform, and through 
the press, has for so long a time addressed 
so vast an audience; discussing subjects 
sacred and secular with power that grew 
rather than diminished with advancing age, 
until in the very prime of his extraordinary 
mental vigor, in the very zenith of his ripest 
energies, God touched him and he slept. 
If there has been a greater man upon this 
continent we do not know it. If there has 





-been lived a more useful life upon this con- 


tinent we do not knowit. Caring little for 
wealth, and never rich in what the world 
rates wealth, no man in the history of the 
race has ever before, in the aggregate, been 
paid so much for pulpit service, platform 
lectures, editorial and literary work. Car- 
ing little for power, the President of the 
United States holds office by virtue of his 
support. Not a profound scholar in pet- 
haps any single direction, he yet swept the 
horizon of scholarship, and made all lines 
of thought and investigation bear rich trib- 
ute to his constant and increasing need. 
Generous in all yood works, every good 
cause appealed in turn for his support 
through more than half a century of intense 
social and national life, and none ever ap- 
pealed in vain. If to enter into the inmost 
life of men, to stir the heart, direct the 
thought, arouse the will, and shape the 
deed, always moulding character to higher 
issues, be to do work that lasts—and this 
for tens of thousands, and through fifty 
years of time—then Mr. Beecher has done 
work for immortality. When he died 
wreath was hung at his doorway; and in 
the great church where, for forty years, he 
had been the central figure, the air was filled 
with the perfume of flowers, and the grand 
organ for many hours played its best in 
honor of the master who would enjoy its 
rich harmonies no more forever. 

A hundred thousand souls in his native 
city, and other hundreds of thousands else- 
where in his native land, and throughout the 
civilized world, tenderly, gratefully, bid the 
dead hero, -Hail and farewell ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


UR School Directors will soon be called 
( to the duty of selecting Superintendents 
throughout the State. The office of Super- 
intendent, whether of county or city or 
borough, is of fundamental importance in 
the educational work of the Commonwealth. 
No one should be selected who is not well- 
experienced in general school-work, and 
whose professional attainments are not 
widely recognized. For the next three 
years all the examinations of a large body 
of teachers must be conducted by the per- 
sons elected. By means of these examina- 
tions good teachers are to be secured or re- 
tained, and inefficient ones sifted out. 

The advancement of the schools depends 
very largely upon the skill and fidelity of 
the Superintendents. ‘They are to guide 
the educational sentiment of large sections 
of the State, giving it proper tone, and 
deepening at the same time an intelligent 
interest in the welfare of the public schools. 
Directors should see to it, therefore, that 
the very best candidates are elected, and 
allow no other consideration or interest to 
prevail than that of carrying forward, with 
still greater zeal, the cause of popular edu- 
cation. 

Almost a million children are now in our 
Their welfare is the all-important 
question to be considered. Shall they be 
made to suffer through our neglect ? Shall 
the official supervision of our schools be 
characterized by inefficiency, or recognized 
as in the hands of abie and faithful men ? 
The results of the coming election will be the 
answer to these questions for the ensuing 
term of the Superintendency. May it be 
such as will give general satisfaction to all 


>t hools. 


good men. 
~ = 

TO GOLDSBORO. 
E are glad to see that many of our 
W* ‘ounty Superintendents are holding, 
in addition to local institutes, educational 
meetings for Directors and patrons of the 
schools. Conventions of this kind bring 
directly before the people the work of our 
Common Schools, awakening personal inter- 
est upon the part of parents, and at the same 
time correcting many evils, and suggesting 
improvements adapted to the immediate 
neighborhood where the convention is held. 
It was our pleasure to attend one of these 
meetings held at Goldsboro, March roth, 
and conducted by Supt. Williams, of York 
county. 


VISIT 








The attendance during the evening 
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was especially interesting. Quite a large 
choir furnished excellent music, giving evi- 
dence of good musical culture. A number 
of Directors were present, and listened 
to the practical address of Supt. Williams 
and the State Superintendent, and we trust 
that good was accomplished. 

Goldsboro is a small village on the banks 
of the Susquehanna. Its schools are in 
vigorous activity, but are kept open only 
six months in the year. 
the term is seriously complained of by the 
leading men of the place, and no doubt 
public sentiment will soon induce the Direc- 
tors to add another month. 

Injustice is done to the children of a vil- 
lage where the schools are in operation 
only six months. Not only are the young 
deprived in this way of much-needed edu- 
cational opportunities, but habits of idleness 
are fostered by such long vacations. The 
education of the schools has to give way for 
the education of the streets, the railway 
station, and other places of public resort— 
an education ewhose sad effects are felt 
throughout our whole social life. Indeed, 
no greater moral reformation can be wrought 
for our communities than will be accom- 
plished by lengthening our common school 
term to eight or nine months. 

Such meetings as the one held at Golds- 
boro give fine opportunity to agitate this 
question, and awaken a public sentiment 
which cannot long be resisted. 

a 
CLERICAL 


THE retirement of Prof. A. ]. Davis from 


CHANGE. 


the statistical desk of the Department of | 


Public Instruction created a vacancy which 
has been filled by the appointment of Hon. 
A. D. Glenn, late a member of the House 
of Representatives, and former County Su- 
perintendent of Armstrong county. While 
in the Legislature, Mr. Glenn was the active 
Chairman of the Committee of Education 
of the House. He comes into the Depart- 
ment without pressure from “any quarter. 
The following correspondence will explain 
itself : 


DEPARTMENT OF Pustic INSTRUCTION, 
HarrispurG, March 25, 18 


Hon. E. E. Hicper, D. D., Supt.of Public In- 
struétion. 

My Dear Sir: I herewith respectfully resign 
my office of statistical clerk in your Department. 

In retiring from the position to which four 
years ago you appointed me without solicitation 
by myself or friends, I desire to expressmy sin- 
cere appreciation of the uniform kindness you 
have extended to me during these years. 


The shortness of | 
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Leaving now, of my own accord, to accept a 
position in another line of educational work in 
our State, I take pleasure in assuring you of my 
continued esteem and friendship, and I trust 
that your able administration of the school 
affairs of our Commonwealth may be crowned 
with complete success. 

Sincerely yours, A. J. DAVIs. 
| 


INSTRUCTION, 
/ 


march 
. Lrcn 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLi 
HARRISBUE 1887. 

DEAR FRIEND: Your letter under date of 
March 25, 1887, tendering your resignation as 
statistical clerk of the Department of fublic 
Instruction, has been received. In now accept- 
ing the same, justice to yourself requires me to 
say that your services have been highly satisfac- 
tory, and that I regret very much the loss of 
your valuable aid in the work of the office. 

I feel gratified, however, to know that you do 
not forsake the educational work of the State, 
in the new sphere to which you have been 
called. May your success be such as your 
merit so well deserves. Assuring you of my 
earnest co-operation to this end, | remain, 

Yours very truly, EK. E. HIGBEE. 

To Prof. A. J. Davis, 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


> 


FOR HISTORY 
‘THE settlement of Pennsylvania is 
| quently pointed out as forming a marked 
and favorable contrast with that of the other 
colonies, in the fact that Penn recognized 
the original title of the Indians 
as well as their right to generous treatment 
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fre- 


to the soil, 


as human beings, and shaped his policy in ac- 
cordance with these views. His quiet re- 
mark to King Charles, on taking leave of 
him, ‘‘I shall pay the Indians for their 
lands,’’ and the astonishment of the king at 
his Quaker simplicity, is an oft-repeated an- 
ecdote ; and the result of his humane and 
Christian poli y is pointed out in the ex- 
emption of the Pennsylvania colony from 
Indian hostilities for upwards of fifty years. 

Penn’s treatment of the American natives 
was, undeniably, humane as well as politic. 
Inevitable destiny had ordained that he, or 
some other Englishman, should have their 
lands, and it was commendable in him to 
take it from them kindly, with no unneces- 
sary harshness. He had already purchased 
it of King Charles £16,000, or at least he 
had accepted this grant of territory in lieu 
of a debt of that amount, due his father; 
but in Penn’s estimation the king had no 
right to this territory, and what was paid 
him for it was, in fact, merely for the 
purchase of his good-will. The real right 
to the land was vested in its native occu- 
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pants, and of these he subsequently effected 
the real purchase. Yet when one contrasts 
the probable value of the trinkets and uten- 
sils with which he gratified and satisfied the 
Indians, not to speak of his own conscience, 
with the price of the king’s good-will, one 
cannot deny that the founder of our State 
was not exempt from the common human 
weakness for a good bargain. 

In fact, Penn’s famous purchase, whether 
the traditional treaty under the Shackamaxon 
elm ever did take place or not, is by no 
means the chief among his meritorious meas- 
ures as the founder of a State. It was at 
best simply a formality, and one of which 
the natives, who had no more notion of 
property in land than they had of property 
in the sky, had, probably, only a confused 
understanding. His real claims to praise in 
his relation with the Indians lay in his settled 
purpose to have them treated as human be- 
ings—to prevent their being over-reached in 


trade, to give them rights in the courts of | 


justice, and in general to extend over them 
the same paternal care which he extended 
over his European-born subjects. 

The practice of purchasing land of the 
Indians by no means originated with Will- 
iam Penn, although the prominence given 
in all our school histories to his treaty of 
love and friendship is well calculated to 
leave young students under that impression. 
On the contrary, in Penn’s time it had be 
come a usual practice. Penn himself pur- 
chased the site of Philadelphia, not of the 
Indians, but of the Swedes, who had them- 
selves purchased it of the Indians. More 
than fifty years before his time, Peter 
Minuit had bought the Island of Manhattan, 
of the Indians for the value of 60 guilders, 


. 


equal to about $24 of our money. This was 
its first purchase ; for the Indians developed 
a fondness for operating in land, and since 
it was disputed to what petty chief or tribe 
the island had originally belonged, the 
Dutch were compelled, for the sake of peace, 
to repurchase it several times. When Roger 
Williams, having escaped from the tyranny 
of the Massachusetts Puritans, took refuge 
among his native friends in Rhode Island, 
and there selected the site of an independ- 
ent colony, he was restraincd from making 
a purchase of the territory simply by the re- 
fusal of Canonicus to accept payment for 
it. In many respects Roger Williams anti- 
cipated the liberal policy of Penn at a later 
period. The corner-stone of his govern- 
ment was religious liberty, and his treat- 
ment of the Indians, with whom he lived on 
intimate terms, was of that generous and 
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considerate nature which made them from 
first to last his most devoted friends. 

To conclude with a couple of other in- 
stances of land purchases, in 1665 Carteret 
bought the site of Elizabeth, New Jersey, of 
the Indians, and at about the same time Robert 
Treat, leading a company of colonists from 
Connecticut, bought the site of Newark. 
The payment made in this last purchase, 
which included the sites of Bloomfield, 
Belleville, Orange and Caldwell, admirably 
illustrates the character of these purchases. 
The price paid was: ‘Fifty double hands 
of powder, one hundred bars of lead, twenty 
axes, twenty coats, ten guns, twenty pistols, 
ten kettles, ten swords, four blankets, four 
barrels of beer, two pairs of breeches, fifty 
knives, twenty hoes, eight hundred and 
fifty fathoms of wampum, two ankers of 
liquor or something equivalent, and three 
troopers’ coats.’’ ‘The price agreed upon, 
however, in these transactions is not of so 
much consequence as the principle involved ; 
and the principle, hedge the question as we 
will, was simply to keep the dndians quiet. 
Whether the operation be called a purchase 
or simply a giving of presents, matters little. 
No one will contend that the price paid was 
any approach to an equivalent to the value 
received. 

sialleiliecniieaiia’ 


ENCOURAGE TREE-PLANTING. 


‘THE following is the text of an important 

| bill which is substantially the same act 
as that passed by the Legislature,two years 
ago and vetoed by the Governor, because 
the provision for the reduction of taxes was 
not clearly set forth. This has been made 
more definite in the present bill, now pend- 
ing before the Legislature. It was prepared 
by Simon P. Eby, Esq., of Lancaster, a 
gentleman deeply interested in tree-planting 
and forest culture. Under its provisions 
deduction in taxes is allowed to those who 
plant open ground with trees, and penalties 
are provided for those who do injury to 
trees thus planted. The full text of the act 
is as follows: 

An Act to Encourage the Growing of Forests; the 
Restocking of Wood Lands; the Planting of Tim- 
ber Belts; and for the Protection and Preservation 

f the samie . 

SEC. 1. Be it enacted, etc. That any person 
or persons who shall set apart any land within 
this commonwealth and plant it with forest or 
timber trees, or with the seeds of forest or timber 
trees, for the purpose of cultivating and growing 
the same into a forest or timber belt, shall be 
allowed by the commissioners of the proper 
county a deduction from the taxes annually 
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asssessed on the lands thus set apart, actually 
occupied, and exclusively used for the purpose 
aforesaid, at the following rates; that is to say : 
(1) If the land at the time when so set apart was 
cultivated, or free from trees, sprouts, or the 
roots of newly-cut trees; ninety per cent. from 
all taxes assessed thereon during the first five 
years after the land has been so set apart 
and planted; eighty per cent. from all taxes 
assessed thereon during the next five years the 
land continues to be so set apart planted and 
used; and fifty per cent. from all taxes assessed 
thereon during the next ten years the land con- 
tinues to be so set apart, planted and used. 
(2) If the landis woodland, sprout land or newly 
cut timber land, when set apart, to be re-stocked 
or re-planted ; there shall be allowed a deduc- 
tion from the taxes annually assessed thereon, 
of one-half the rates per cent. allowed on culti- 
vated or clear land for the periods respectively 
above mentioned. 

Sec. 2. Any person or persons who shall 
willfully cut, bark, break, or otherwise injure 
any sprout, or tree, planted or growing on said 
land; or who shall wilfully injure, disturb, pull 
up, or remove therefrom any nut or seed, 
planted or cultivated thereon ; or who shall re- 
move any leaves, wood-mould or soil therefrom 
without permission of the owner or owners 
thereof; or who shall kindle or cause to be 
kindled, a fire on said lands, or discharge fire- 
works thereon; or who shall willfully or care- 
lessly burn or fire any brush, stubble, or other 
combustible material in the near vicinity, 


whereby fire shall be communicated to the 


leaves, brush or timber on said land; or who 
shall purposely fire any adjoining woods, whether 
owned by himself or by others with the inten- 
tion of stopping, extinguishing or circumscribing 
any fire already burning, whereby fire shall be 
communicated to the leaves, brush or timber 
upon the land set apart as aforesaid ; the person 
or persons so offending in either case shall be 
subject to a penalty of not less than one nor 
more than fifty dollars for each and every such 
offense, at the discretion of the magistrate. 

Sec. 3. Any justice of the peace or alder- 
man, upon information or complaint made be- 
fore him by the oath or affirmation of one or 
more persons, shall issue his warrant directed to 
any constable to cause such person or persons 
to be arrested and brought before such justice 
or alderman, who shall hear and determine the 
guilt or innocence of the person or persuns so 
charged; and if convicted of said offense or 
offenses, shall be sentenced to pay the penalty 
aforesaid attached to said violation with costs of 
suit; one-half to go to the party or parties in- 
jured, and the other half to the school fund of 
the district in which said offense was committed. 
Provided, that if the defendant or defendants 
neglect or refuse to pay at once the penalty im- 
posed and costs; or shall not enter sufficient 
bail for the payment of the same within ten 
days, he or they shall be committed to the 
common jail of said county for a_ period 
of not less than one day for each dollar 
of the penalty imposed. And frovided, when 
the penalty imposed is above five dollars, the 
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defendant or defendants may enter into a 
recognizance with good security to answer said 
complaint on a charge of misdemeanor before 
the court of quarter sessions of the peace of the 
county in which the offense is committed, which 
court on conviction of the defendant or defend- 
ants of the offense so charged and failure to pay 
the penalty imposed by this act with costs, shall 
commit said defendant or defendants in the 
common jail of the county for a period not less 
than one day for each dollar of penalty imposed. 
And provided also, that no conviction shall be 
had unless it be shown that notices warning 
persons against trespassing upon such lands 
were put up in at least four conspicuous places 
thereon at the time such offense was committed. 


—— _ 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 


TTHE following article, from the Phila- 
delphia Press of some weeks since, has 
been widely copied throughout the State. 
The reports which Mrs. Attick, the Female 
Inspector, makes of these Orphan Schools, 
is we believe in strict accord with the facts, 
for she is a lady of clear-eyed common- 
sense, loyal to truth, uninfluenced by preju- 
dice, and fearless and outspoken in the dis- 
charge of her varied duties. Says the Press : 
Mrs. D. J. Attick, who was appointed by Ex- 
Governor Pattison in October last to succeed 
Mrs. E. E. Hutter as Inspector of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools and Homes, which change 
many claim was unjustly made, and was an out- 
come of the investigation of the homes on the 
charge that the children were not cared for and 
were being turned into money-making institu- 
tions, has at last reached this city on her tour of 
inspection and spent Saturday looking over the 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ School and Northern Home 
for Friendless Children, at Twenty-third and 
Brown streets. 

Mrs. Hutter, who lives at 614 Race street, 
and who is president of the managers of the 
Northern Home, met her successor at that In- 
stitution and cordially welcomed her. 

Mrs. Attick said to a Press reporter last even- 
ing: ‘‘I don’t know why Governor Pattison re- 
moved Mrs. Hutter. I do know that I did not 
make application for the position. I don't know 
how things were in the schools and homes be- 
fore the investigation, but I do know now that, 
aside from the buildings, some of them being 
old, wherever I have been I can say the chil- 
dren are furnished with the best of teachers, the 
best of clothing, and the best of education. The 
superintendents of all the homes that I have 
visited say they are conducted just the same 
now as they were before the investigation, but 
there have been some changes made in paper- 
ing and painting. Certainly the children could 
not be fed better; they could not be taught 
better; they could not be clothed better, and 
they are wonderfully bright, and are being well 
fitted for the world. 

“I remember in one home where a class of 
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the small orphans was on the floor for my ex- 
amination ; each member was given the name 
of an author, and when their turn came they 
quoted something from that author's works. 
Some of the boys and girls are being trained to 
be accountants, and others in the various indus- 
tries. They are well up in the laws of the 
United States, and can quote from them. 

‘IT have been to the Uniontown, Dayton, 
Butler, Mercer, Mansfield, White Hall, McAllis- 
tervilleand Tressler Homes, and the two Homes 
in this city, and have inspected at each place as 
to the grounds, buildings, cooking, schools, 
apartments, beds, tables, health, cleanliness, 
morals, food, clothing, teachers, advancement 
of pupils, discipline, books, employees, and re- 
ligious advancement. At each place I have 
called the roll to see that the institution contains 
as many children as are reported for it at Har- 
risburg. This is important, as the State pays 
$125 and $150 a year for the support of each 
child: and it was claimed that more had been 
reported than were in the schools. I found 
everything all right. 

‘Several of the buildings, as has been said, 
are old, preventing their sanitary conditions 
from being the best. The teachers are the best, 
and I hope the children will profit by their train- 
ing after leaving these institutions. None of the 
superintendents knew that I was coming, and 
consequently I found the schools as they are 
conducted every day.” 

Mrs. Attick was delighted with the Northern 
Home and the Soldiers’ Orphans’ School in this 
city. She was taken all through the institutions 
by Superintendent P. J. Umstead, and spent 
twenty-four hours in them. When she was ap- 
pointed she was Miss Simmons, but has since 
married. She was the daughter of the late Col- 
onel Simmons, after whom the Harrisburg 
Grand Army post is named, and is yet a young 
woman. Speaking of Mrs. Hutter she said, “I 
found a deep attachment for her at all the homes 
I have visited.” 
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UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 
OBJECTIONS TO COUNTY UNIFORMITY. 


HE bill which is now before the Legisla- 

ture, entitled ‘‘ An act to provide uni- 
formity in school-books in each county, 
and to prevent frequent changes in the 
same,’’ is proposing certain changes in the 
law which are not in the line of progress. 
District uniformity is most desirable, we 
had almost said essential. For that the 
laws already upon the statue book make 
wise and ample provision. County unifor- 
mity would be a grave mistake, opening the 
way to corruption and loss in many direc- 
tions. As for Stateuniformity, it can never 
be other than a blunder of colossal propor- 
tions. The following objections to county 
uniformity are worthy of consideration, 
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although they do not by any means exhaust 
the negative side of this question : 

1. The act proposed would compel all 
districts within each county to use the same 
text-books, when it is a well-known fact 
that our cities and boroughs, which have 
an annual session of from eight to ten 
months, require more books, and some of 
these different in character, from those used 
in townships with a school session of only 
five or six months; the Jonger terms and 
the saving of time consequent upon the 
better gradation of city and borough schools 
enabling the pupils to go over more ground, 
and thus making their requirements and ne- 
cessities both greater than are those of the 
pupils in our ungraded township schools. 

2. It would enable a little more than 
half the districts of a county to compel the 
remaining districts in said county to use 
books which they might not regard as meet- 
ing their requirements. 

3. It would entail great expense through- 
out the State, inasmuch as it would compel 
many districts to give up such books as are 
now in use and fully meeting their wants, 
in order to get such as should be designated 
for ‘*county uniformity ;’’ and this not- 
withstanding the fact that the condition of 
the people in very many districts is such 
that a sweeping change of school-books, at 
any one time, would be not only a great in- 
justice, but also a great wrong. 

There are about one million pupils in the 
public schools of Pennsylvania, and a 
fair estimate of the value of the books 
now in use may be placed at perhaps three 
dollars per pupil, making the aggregate 
value of books now in use three- mil- 
lions of dollars. It is believed that no 
adoption could be made under the provi- 
sions of the bill referred to, that would not 
cause the displacement of probably two- 
thirds of the books now in use. Such dis- 
placement would not only entail a loss of 
upwards of two millions of dwllars for the 
old books so displaced, but might require a 
sum equally large to replace them with the 
new series adopted, making the aggregate 
cost to the State, to carry the law into 
effect, simply enormous—nearly four times 
as much as is appropriated annually by the 
State for the support of the public schools. 

4. Whereas it professes to protect the 
people from frequent changes of books, it 
will compel them to make a very sweeping 
change in 1888, and every five years there- 
after, should further change seem desirable. 
This not only by reason of the changes re- 
quired to bring districts with a diversity of 
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books into uniformity in each county, but 
because every district will at such time or 
times be forced to change such books as 
they are not willing to bind themselves to 
keep for the next ensuing five years. 

5. It throws the entire expense of all 
changes needed or required for every five 
years into a single year, instead of distribu- 
ting it over the different years, as is the case 
under the present law, when changes are 
presumed to be made as needed; a series of 
readers, perhaps, being introduced one year, 
a series of geographies a year or two later, 
and so on. 

6. In case of mistaken judgment in the 
selection of books, or where the adoption of 
a poor series may have been secured by im- 
proper means, it compels all the children of 
a county to suffer for five years, as there is 
no way provided for correcting the mistake 
within that period. 

7. It is believed that it would shorten 
rather than lengthen the average term that 
books remain in use under law now in force. 
There is a popular belief that the school 
books are changed in our public schools 
much more frequently than is actually the 
case. Considerable inquiry and observation 
compel the belief that, under the present 
law, which limits changes to three years, the 


average time that our books remain in use is 


from eight to ten years. Much of this mis- 
apprehension comes from the fact that pupils 
being promoted from one book to another, 
in the same series, are frequently making 
demands upon their parents for new books, 
and the parents carelessly attribute the ex- 
pense to a change of books by the school 
board, when no change at all has been made 
—the pupil having simply advanced in his 
school grade. 

8. It is believed that the supposed saving 
of expense in case of removals from one dis- 
trict to another in the same county, is 
greatly exaggerated. From an examination 
of a county and township map of Pennsyl- 
vania, it will appear that fully one-half of all 
the townships of the State border upon other 
counties and States, and that therefore re- 
movals are almost as likely to be made from 
one county to another as from one town- 
ship or district to another in the same county. 
Different counties would probably, toa large 
extent, adopt different books. 

g. At present, in several counties, there 
are many districts buying their books out of 
the public funds and making their use free 
to the pupils under the provisions of the act 
of 1884, making it discretionary for them to 
do so. Shall these districts, having pur- 
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chased a full new series, under this recent 
law, be compelled by a majority of the dis- 
tricts in their respective counties—perhaps 
using a much older and inferior series—to 
throw away all their books, and go back 
to an old series, simply because the 
majority so decree? 

1o. Laws similar to this have been tried 
in other States, and, it is believed, have in 
nearly every instance resulted in failure. 
For example, Missouri had a law almost 
identical with the one proposed, but it led 
to such bitter strife among the book 
publishers, the book agents, and the people, 
and resulted in such sweeping and expensive 
changes, that the Legislature acceded to the 
urgent demand of the people and promptly 
repealed the act. Charges of corruption 
were freely made and returned, and scandals 
were the order of the day to such an extent 
that the Missouri book fights outrivaled their 
bitterest political campaigns, and almost 
equalled in some districts the intensity of 
ill-feeling engendered during the late civil 
war. 
11. Anothgr fatal objection to the pro- 
posed law is the inequality of répresentation 
for which it makes provision ; a city with a 
hundred schools and five thousand pupils, 
having no greater voice than a small dis- 
trict with but two or three schools, and very 
few pupils in attendance. 

12. The present law provides for uniform- 
ity in eaeh school district whether it be city, 
borough, or township, which if carried out 
gives uniformity in each school. It leaves 
the selection for each district to the School 
Board thereof, but requires consultation with 
their teachers before they can legally make 
a change or.an adoption. Does not the 
benefit to be derived from having bocks 
suited to its wants, selected by the directors 
and teachers immediately in charge, far 
outweigh ¢he slight saving, if any, to indi- 
vidual pupils made by reason of removals 


‘from one district to another in the same 


county ? 

There are undoubtedly cases under the 
present laws where, from one reason or an- 
other, or without any good reason, good 
books are displaced by poor ones, and where 
changes are made more frequently than 
needed, but the same mistakes would be as 
likely to occur under the proposed law as 
under that now in force. However, it is be- 
lieved that such occurrences are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule, and that they weigh 
little as compared with the evils likely to re- 
sult should the bill under consideration be- 
come a law. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, April, 1887. 
TO THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT : 

Dear Sir: The forty-third section of the Act 
of Assembly approved the eighth day of May, 
1854, entitled ““An act for the regulation and 
continuance of a system of Education by Com- 
mon Schools,”’ requires official notice to be given 
of the time and place for holding the Triennial 
Convention of School Directors, for the purpose 
of electing County Superintendents of schools 
in the several counties of the State. County 
Superintendents are hereby directed to give such 
public notice as is required by the act referred 
to, for holding a Convention of the School Di- 
rectors of the County, on the first Tuesday in 
May next, to elect a County Superintendent for 
the regular term of three years, as provided by 
law. 

On page 244, School Laws and Decisions, 
edition of 1885, will be found the proper form of 
notice to be published for three consecutive 
weeks in two week/y newspapers of the county. 
Insert in the public notice to be given, the hour 
at which the Convention of Diregtors shall as- 
semble on Tuesday, the third day of May. 

You will please report to this office, the names 
of the two papers in which you have authorized 
the notices to appear, and request the publishers 
to send receipited bills for the publication of the 
same jto this Department. 

Very respectfully, E. E. HIGBEE, 
Supt Public Instruction. 


OATH OF OFFICE. 


THE following is the proper form for the oath 
of office which must be taken by all County, 
City, Borough and Township Superintendents, 
before they enter upon the discharge of their 
official duties. When taken, a copy must be for- 
warded to the Department of Public Instruction 
and a copy filed in the office of the Prothono- 
tary of the county in which the same is taken: 

“| do solemnly swear (or affirm) shat I will 
support, obey and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, and the Constitution of this Com- 
monwealth, and that I will discharge the duties 
of my office with fidelity; that I have not paid 
or contributed, or promised to pay or contribute, 
either directly or indirectly, any money or other 

valuable thing, to procure my nomination, or 
election, except for necessary and proper ex- 
penses expressly authorized by law; that I have 
not knowingly violated any election law of this 
Commonwealth, or procured it to be done by 
others in my behalf; that I will not knowingly 
receive, directly or indirectly, any money or other 
valuable thing for the performance or non-per- 
formance of any act or duty pertaining to my 
office, other than the compensation allowed by 

B 





law.” [Signed ] A 
Sworn (or affirmed) and subscribed before 
me, ———- ———-, Judge of the Court of Com- 





mon Pleas of said county (or Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, as the case may be), the 
day of ———, 18—. 





ELECTION OF CITY, BOROUGH AND TOWNSHIP 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

ALL cities, boroughs or townships having a 
population of 5,000 or more are entitled to elect 
and have commissioned a city, borough or town- 
ship superintendent of schools. No argument 
need be presented here to prove that such an 
officer, or some equivalent agency, is absolutely 
essential to the efficient working of a system of 
graded schools, giving employment to a num- 
ber of teachers. 

Meetings of directors for the purpose of elect- 
ing a city, borough or township superintendent 
are called in a different manner from those con- 
vened for the purpose of electing a county 
superintendent. In cities or boroughs where 
the superintendency has been in operation, the 
meeting is called on the first Tuesday in May, 
by the president of the board, of his own mo- 
tion; and in cities and boroughs where the su- 
perintendency has not been in operation, a pre- 
liminary meeting is called by the president of 
the board, upon the request of a certain number 
of directors, at which the question of electing a 
superintendent is considered; and if decided in 
the affirmative, a subsequent meeting is ap- 
pointed, as in other cases, on the first Tuesday 
in May, when the election takes place. Boards 
of directors in cities and boroughs that have a 
superintendent of their own, cannot take part 
in the election of a county superintendent. 


HOW TO MAKE OBJECTIONS TO COMMISSIONING 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


COMMISSIONS to Superintendents are not is- 
sued for thirty days after the day of election. 
This time is allowed in order that all who deem 
a Superintendent elected by a convention of 
Directors unqualified for the office, may have 
full opportunity to file their objections. 

In this connection it is thought proper to call 
the attention of Directors to the following pro- 
vision in the law. Incompetent officers have 
been commissioned because Directors were not 
fully advised as to the manner of presenting to 
the School Department objections to its being 
done. 

“But if objections to issuing such commis- 
sions be made within thirty days, and such ob- 
jections be signed, among others, by a majority 
of the members of not less than one-fifth of all 
the School Boards in the county from which 
such objections are received, and certified to, 
under oath or affirmation, by at least three of 
the signers, the Superintendent of Common 
Schools may require such evidence, under oath 
or affirmation, in regard to the legality of the 
election, and the qualifications of the person 
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elected County Superintendent, as he shall deem 
necessary, and then shall issue the commission 
to the person properly qualified, who received 
the greatest number of votes; and the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, when engaged in 
the investigation of objections filed against the 
issuing of commissions to County Superinten- 
dents, shall have power to issue subpoenas and 
to administer oaths; and any person refusing 
or neglecting to attend, and give evidence at 
such investigation, when legally subpoenaed, 
shall be liable to the same fines and penalties 
as if he had refused to appear and give evidence 
in the court of record, and the costs to be paid 
by the parties subpcenaing the witnesses.” 

It will thus be seen that a majority of one-fifth 
of the Boards of Directors in any county have 
the power to keep an incompetent man out of 
the office of Superintendent, and it is hoped they 
will fearlessly exert their power whenever the 
circumstances demand it. Especially should 
this be the case whenever facts exist affecting 
the moral character of the person elected. The 
necessary papers can be drawn up and signed, 
if desirable, on the day of the election. 

To this it should be added, however, that ob- 
jections, to have weight in the hearing, must not 
arise from improper motives or considerations 
of any kind, but have strict reference, in the 
language of the law, ‘‘to the legality of the elec- 
tion and the qualifications of the person elected 
County Superintendent,” and those making 
charges must be prepared to present them in a 
regular way and prove them. 


i od 


TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


ELECTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Lape Superintendents of schools are to be 
elected on Tuesday, the 3d of May next, in 
all the counties of the Commonwealth, and in 
all cities, boroughs and townships having five 
thousand inhabitants, that desire to elect such 
officers. Scarcely any other election should so 
deeply enlist the interest of the people. Wecan 
afford bad government anywhere else better 
than in respect to our schools. Good schools 
make good citizens, and good citizens are ne- 
cessary to the very existence of a state. Penn- 
sylvania has nearly 1,000,000 children in her 
common schocls, and more than $10,000,000 are 
annually expended for the purpose of instruct- 
ing them. Whether these children shall be well 
instructed or otherwise, whether this vast sum 
of money shall be well or ill applied, will depend 
in good measure upon the officers placed over 
the schools at the coming election. Let whole 
communities see that the best men are chosen. 
County conventions of Directors will be called 
to assemble at the respective county seats, by 
the County Superintendents now in office. The 
best place for meeting is generally the Court 
House. City and borough conventions will be 
called by the proper board of directors or con- 
trollers in the manner prescribed by law, in their 
usual place of meeting. The directors of cities 
and boroughs that elect superintendents of their 
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own cannot take part in the county conventions. 
The law does not say at what hour the conven- 
tions shall assemble, and the local authorities 
calling the conventions must fix it to suit local 
circumstances. One o'clock, p. m., is generally 
adopted as the most suitable hour. It is proper 
for the directors of cities and boroughs en- 
titled to elect a superintendent, but not now 
having one, to determine the question whether 
they will elect such an officer, at a preliminary 
meeting. 

The convention should organize by electing a 
president and secretary. Vice presidents and 
assistant secretaries may be elected, if desired. 
County superintendents generally have in their 
possession full lists of the members of the dif- 
ferent boards of directors in their respective 
counties; and when this is the case, a list with 
the districts properly designated should be 
handed to the president of the convention. It 
should be read, in order that all errors may be 
corrected, and that it may be known who are 
present. If the county superintendent cannot 
furnish a list of the directors, some one from 
each district represented should hand to the 
president the names of the directors in his dis- 
trict, from which the secretary should prepare a 
roll, and this, when called, will show who are 
present. In voting, the name of each director 
must be distinctly called, and his vote recorded : 
that is, the vote must be taken by yeasand mays. 
It requires not only a majority of the directors 
voting, but of those fresen/, to elect a superin- 
tendent. 

Knowing who are members, the convention 
is prepared to fix the salary of the office of 
county superintendent for the coming term of 
three years. It will be found best in nearly 
every case to fix the salary before electing the 
officer. If several sums are named, the vote 
shall be first taken upon the highest, but if a 
majority of directors do not vote for that sum, 
then the vote should be taken upon the next 
highest, and so on, until some sum receive a 
majority vote. This done, candidates for su- 
perintendent can be rominated and voted for, 
until some one receive a majority. Nothing 
further is then to be done, except for the presi- 
dent and secretary to make out and sign the 
certificate of election in the form appended to 
this article, and forward it to this department. 
Blanks for this purpose will be placed in the 
hands of the several county superintendents 
and the secretaries of school boards in all the 
county towns. 

The following questions should receive care- 
ful consideration at the hands of the members 
of a convention about to elect a Superintendent 
of Schools: What qualifications should a super- 
intendent of schools possess ? and What salary 
should be paid him ? 

In answer to the first question, it may be said 
that such a superintendent should possess cer- 
tain physical qualifications. No one can prop- 
erly discharge the duties of the office who is not 
in the enjoyment of general good health. Es- 
pecially is this the case with county superintend- 
ents who have to visit schools in rural districts, 
and are consequently much exposed. 
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Intellectual Qualifications.—As a test of in- 
tellectual qualifications, the law renders any 
one ineligible to the office of superintendent 
who does not possess one of the following doc- 
uments: A diploma from a college legally em- 
powered to grant literary degrees ; a diploma or 
State certificate issued by the authorities of a 
State Normal School; a professional or perma- 
nent certificate, issued at least one year prior to 
the election; a certificate of competency from 
the State Superintendent, or a commission as a 
county, city or borough superintendent. In ad- 
dition to the intellectual qualifications usually 
indicated by the possession of documents like 
the above named, a superintendent of schools 
should be a broad, liberal thinker, a good 
speaker, a man of tact and marked administra- 
tive ability. 

Moral Qualifications.—The law says no per- 
son shall be eligible to the office ‘‘ unless he has 
a sound moral character.’ The very letter of 
the law should in this respect be adheréd to, 
and will be, so far as the Department is con- 
cerned. Nor is it sufficient for a superintend- 
ent of schools to be guiltless of any gross “ im- 
morality." He should be a positive worker for 
good ; if possible, he should have all the moral 
qualities implied in the noble expression, ‘‘a 
Christian gentleman.” 

Professional Qualifications.—It is provided 
in the law, that a person cannot hold the office 
of superintendent of schools unless “he has 
had successful experience within three years of 
the time of his election.”’ The sfzrz¢ of this 
provision is, that a superintendent must be a 
professional teacher—not a lawyer, doctor, min- 
ister, or a member of some other profession, de- 
siring to hold the office until a way opens to 
engage in something else. 

The office of superintendent of schools be- 
longs to the teachers; it has to do with teach- 
ers, and should always be filled by a teacher. 
If directors can find in a county a teacher de- 
voted to his profession, who always attends in- 
stitutes, who reads works on teaching, who ad- 
vocates common schools, who, like Richter, 
‘*loves God and little children ;’’ who, in short, 
is something of an enthusiast in his work—he, 
in all probability, is the man to make superin- 
tendent of the work of education, even though 
he has not been to college. 

Superintendents ought to be paid liberal sal- 
aries. Their work, when well done, is both 
delicate and difficult. Good officers can hardly 
be paid too much, and we had better have none 
at all than poor ones. The judges of our courts 
and other county officers in many counties re- 
ceive generous salaries ; why should not well- 
qualified superintendents of schools be as liber- 
ally paid? In view of the Whole subject, school 
directors are most earnestly advised /o elect as 
superintendents the very best men in their sev- 
eral counties whose services can be obtained, 
have it understood that they are to devote their 
whole time to the work of the office, and then 
pay them well for what they are required 
fo do. It is in this way and in this way only 
that the office can accomplish the greatest 
good of which it is capable. 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ALLEGHENY.--Supt. Hamilton: Among our 
best school buildings is the new one erected this 
year in Springdale twp. It is a two-story brick 
with four rooms. These rooms are large and 
well lighted, with excellent facilities for heating 
and ventilating. This is a handsome edifice 
and well worthy of the cause to which it dedi- 
cated. I take great pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of our directors and other friends of ed- 
ucation to the two new houses erected this year 
in Harmar township. One of these is now com- 
pleted, and has been occupied since Jan. 1, 
1887 ; the other will be finished in a short time. 
Each is a beautiful two story brick edifice, situ- 
ated in the middle of a lot one acre in extent. 
It contains two large school rooms and a small 
class room. Connected with each of these 
main rooms is a cloak and wash room, turnished 
with wash stand and toilet set. A handsome 
dark wood hat rack stands in the lower hall. 
The directors’ room on the second floor is ele- 
gantly furnished. A rich Brussels carpet cov- 
ers the floor; a walnut secretary stands on one 
side of the room, while a neat book case occu- 
pies the other ; an office chair for the president 
and another for the secretary, with six addi- 
tional chairs, completing the furniture of this 
roqn. These buildings are well planned and 
substantial in character, presenting a fine ap- 
pearance and showing a marked improvement in 
school architecture. Harmar township deserves 
to be congratulated on the progressive spirit of 
its board. Directors who contemplate building 
schools of this size would do well to visit these 
schools. The schools visited during the month of 
February are, with a few exceptions, doing good 
work. A large and interesting Local Institute 
was held in Bakerstown. The teachers of Rich- 
land, Pine, Hampton, and West Deer townships 
took part in the exercises. The ministers and 
friends of education in the neighborhood were 
present. Much of the success of this Institute 
is due to the directors of Richland. Chartiers 
township has erected a fine two-story brick 
building, with eight rooms. It has all the mod- 
ern improvements, and for comfort, health, con- 
venience and economy, is unsurpassed. Brad- 
dock township, one of the most progressive 
districts in the county, has increased its school 
apparatus by the purchase of Yaggy’s Anatom- 
ical Chart and a life-sized manikin. Each 
school has been supplied with the same, at a 
total cost of $150. 

ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: During my 
visits to sixty schools, I found only three teach- 
ers doing inferior work. These were admon- 
ished to do better, and the directors’ attention 
was called to the matter as they did not appear 
to be doing their work so badly as to merit im- 
mediate discharge. The directors throughout 
the county are taking more interest in the 
schools. In some townships five directors ac- 
companied me in my visits. In Burrell town- 
ship fifteen citizens were with me at one school, 
which we found in excellent condition. The 
people are proud of it, and they have reason 
to be. May the day soon come when all 
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parents will be interested in the education of 
their children. 

BeERKS.—Supt. Keck: All the Tulpehocken 
schools have been supplied with maps, and all 
the schools of Penn with patent furniture. Up- 
per Tulpehocken built one, Albany one, and 
Greenwich two new school-houses, which are 
first-class in every particular. They were all 
furnished with patent furniture, and the one in 
Albany has the natural slate surface. These 
districts have made wonderful progress. Five 
(5) local institutes were held this month, and 
the work accomplished will do the schools a 
great deal of good. The attendance was excel- 
lent on the part of directors, teachers and people. 


BLAIR.—Supt. Lykens: February visitations , 


were quite satisfactory. There is much good 
work done by our teachers. Huston township 
has organized a night-school for the benefit of 
young men who work in the mines. The 
County Institute held at Hollidaysburg was 
well attended, and instruction of the best kind 
was given from the platform. The institute was 
useful in many ways and will be felt in many 
school-rooms throughout the county. The 
teachers of N. Woodbury and Taylor meet 
together semi-monthly in district institute. 
These meetings do much to increase the inter- 
est of parents; wherever they are held school 
visitations become more numerous. 
Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: Some of our schools 
will close before April. There have been more 
vacancies to be filled during this term than ever 


before—teachers resigning to accept more lucra- 


tive positions. With one exception—a case in 
which the certificate was annulled for the offense 
of using intoxicating drink—our teachers are 
succeeding as well as usual. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Most of our 
schools will go right on with no spring vacation 
except one week at the first of April. This we 
consider much the better way. The forty-eight 
schools visited during the month are, with very 
few exceptions, doing excellent work. Many 
of our beginners are doing nicely; there are 
only a few of them who have not spent one ses- 
sion or more at our excellent Normal School. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: A large major- 
ity of our schools are doing very efficient work. 
A very successful local institute was held at 
Logansville; directors and citizens took an 
active part. They will hold another before the 
term closes. The work is carried on with the 
utmost zeal, and the teachers are active. They 
expect to organize a literary society in the bor- 
ough before long. The schools of Crawford 
district are making commendable progress ; all 
the schools have been furnished with new Tel- 
lurian globes. 

DAUPHIN.—Supt. McNeal: Our local insti- 
tutes have been more successful this year than 
ever before. At the meeting of the County In- 
stitute, the county was divided into nine local 
institute districts, each containing as nearly the 
same number of schools as was possible with 
reference to location and physical conditions. 
All the districts, except the seventh and the 
ninth, have held meetings thus far. The eight 
district comprising Mifflin, Washington, Lykens 
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township, Gratz, Uniontown, and Berrysburg, 
has had two meetings and arranged for a third. 
The largest meetings were at Middleton and 
Steelton. Very interesting and profitable ses- 
sions were held at Berrysburg, Elizabethville, 
Jacksonville, Dauphin, Union Deposit, and 
Linglestown. Educational meetings, consisting 
of an evening session only, have been held at 
Progress, Rockville, Matamoras, Carsonville, 
Gratz, Linglestown, and in West Hanover town- 
ship. 

INDIANA.—Supt. Cochran: We have almost 
completed our tour of inspection, and find the 
schools generally doing very well. Quite an 
interest has been taken in drawing this winter. 
In many schools of the county are to be found 
drawings that would do credit to older and 
more experienced pupils. Vocal music, too, is 
receiving considerabie attention. Several of 
the old school-houses will give place, before 
long, to new and improved buildings. Our 
select schools, and especially our Normal 
School, will be full to overflowing this summer. 

JuNnIATA.—Supt. Auman: Three local insti- 
tutes were held—at Richfield, Johnstown, and 
Mexico. Although the weather was unfavora- 
ble, the attendance, on the part of the teachers 
and the general public, was all that could be de- 
sired. I was present at each place, and feel 
assured that much good work was done. A new 
brick school-house will be built at Barren Run, 
in Tuscarora township. 

LACKAWANNA.—Supt. Davis: A very suc- 
cessful local institute was held at Archibald. 
Seventy-five teachers were present. Eight con- 
tiguous districts were represented. Supt. Forbes, 
of Carbondale, presided. Various educational 
topics of a live nature were discussed. The 
school library at Archibald has received an ad- 
dition of about twenty-five new books this term. 
The library for Lackawanna township starts out 
with Appleton’s Encyclopedia, costing nearly 
$150. 

LANCASTER.—Supt. Brecht: The series of 
eleven local institutes held in the county, closed 
with one at Christiana. This meeting was one 
of the largest and most successful of the entire 
series. In passing judgment upon the second 
year’s work of the local institute, its friends may 
credit it with having perceptibly strengthened 
its claim upon our schools and people, and in 
having created a sentiment that will link it per- 
manently with the progressive steps in teaching. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Sherrard: Most of our 
schools will close during the month of March. 
They have been reasonably successful, though 
not all have been entirely satisfactory. The 
most satisfactory are those in which the 
term has been continuous without a change 
of teachers. Four local institutes were held 
during February, three of which I attended. 
In each case a public hall or church was 
the meeting place, and they were usually 
well filled with citizens and patrons. A marked 
interest is always manifested by the people in 
meetings of this kind. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. Owens: Four local insti- 
tutes were held during February—at Milroy, at 
Kelly, at Mattawana, and at Newton Hamil- 
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ton—two of which I attended. Although the 
weather was unfavorable, both institutes were 
well patronized, and excited much interest. 
The teachers deserve not a little praise for the 
efforts they put forth in order to make the meet- 
ings a success. The meetings at Milroy and 
Mattawana, being held on the same dates as 
the others, I was prevented from attending, but 
from tlic accounts published in the local papers, 
they weie successful. 

MonTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: A local in- 
stitute was i eld at Conshohocken. The class- 
drills were arsong the best we have seen. A 
discussion on ‘‘ Who is responsible for the suc- 
cess of our schools ?”’ was opened by Charles H. 
Clark, president of the Conshohocken School 
Board. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: For 
January my visits were encouraging. Lewis 
township has put slate boards and new furniture 
in one house. Shamokin township is thinking 
of making some needed changes in furniture. 
Turbotville has two good teachers, and success- 
ful schools are her pride this year. Rapho has 
built and furnished a No.1 brick house, and 
means to do more work for the improvement of 
her schools next year. My February visits also 
show good work. The schools of Point town- 
ship are in a healthy and progressive state. One 
new brick house was built last season and fur- 
nished with patent furniture. Lewis township 
has also made improvement in _ furniture 
and grounds. I never knew the schools of 
Washifgton township to be in so good a con- 
dition as they now are. Her board of directors 
feel justly proud of their schools, and will do 
well to retain their present corps of teachers. 
Rush township has begun local institute work— 
a new feature, showing a progressive spirit worth 
fostering. Educational advancement in this 
county is becoming so marked as to cause a 
general popular pride in the system of public 
instruction. 

PERRY.—Supt. Aumiller: Local institutes 
were held at Newport, Millerstown, and Liver- 
pool. The attendance at each place was large, 
and a lively interest was manifested by teachers, 
directors, and citizens. Owing to inclement 
weather, bad roads, and sickness, the attend- 
ance of pupils during the month was materially 
lessened. A considerable number of teachers 
will attend the State Normal School. 

POTTER.—Supt. Buckbee : Most of our coun- 
try schools have just closed a prosperous term. 
Coudersport is preparing to build a commodious 
school-house for use next year. 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: Local institutes 
were held at New Ringgold, Port Clinton, Au- 
burn, and Ringtown—all very largely attended 
by teachers and patrons. The exercises con- 
sisted of talks on teaching, class-drills, recita- 
tions, music, and lectures. At a few of these 
meetings it became necessary to turn some of 
the people away for want of room. Daniel R. 
Miller, director-of Pine Grove borough, gave 
$51 towards replenishing the public school 
library of that place ; last year he gave $100 for 
the same object. Well done! 
SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Many of the dis- 
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tricts are holding local institutes with good 
results. The houses built during the year are 
well planned and carefully constructed. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Boyer: I had the pleasure of 
meeting some directors in each of my visits to 
the schools. A previous notification of my 
expected visits, no doubt, contributed to this 
result. My evening lectures—three, four and 
five times a week—are interspersed with music, 
declamations, select reading, and essays by the 
pupils. The people seem to be thoroughly 
aroused. The joint institute of Snyder and Jun- 
iata counties, held at Richfield, was a decided 
success. Some could not be accommodated 
even with standing room. Wm. P. Moyer, for 
many years the successful principal of the Free- 
burg schools, has resigned for a better paying 
occupation. Mr. I. N. Johns succeeds him. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hockenberry: We 
held an institute on February 22d, in connection 
with teachers from the adjacent districts. Prof. 
McCreery, principal of the State Normal School 
at Shippensburg, gave an excellent address on 
‘Heart Culture and Home Pictures.” 

HARRISBURG.—Supt. Foose: Two of our 
teachers, Misses George and Marshbank, op- 
ened a night school about January Ist, and at 
the end of the month had enrolled seventy-five 
pupils. The Board furnished all facilities for 
conducting the school, and the ladies engaged 
in the project without the expectation of any 
compensation either from their pupils or the 
Board. Their success has been beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. Their undertak- 
ing is a most laudable one, and some means 
ought to be devised by which they will be suit- 
ably rewarded for their labor. 

NORRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals: The exer- 
cises of the High School, on the afternoon pre- 
ceding Washington’s Birthday, were conducted 
with reference to the life and character of Wash- 
ington, and of some of the other prominent 
personages of his time. Longfellow’'s birthday 
was similarly observed on the following Friday. 
These occasions create interest on the part of 
the pupils, and are not without profit to them. 

YORK.—Supt. Shelley: I am _ exceedingly 
gratified with the results this year in language 
and composition. Our boys and girls are learn- 
ing to use correct English from the time they 
enter the lowest grades. Our ‘Picture Aids to 
Composition,’’ sentence blanks, and methods in 
oral instruction, all conduce to the end in view. 

HAZzLE Twp.—Supt. Williams: Some of our 
schools have not been so well attended as usual, 
on account of the prevalence of diphtheria and 
measles. The night schools have a larger atten- 
dance than last winter; we have opened two 
additional schools since the holidays, making 
fourteen in all. 

PLYMOUTH Twp.—Supt. Gildea: Close super- 
vision of the schools and examinations of classes 
during every visit cause the teachers and pupils 
of the different villages to vie with one another 
for the lead in attendance, proficiency, and 
thoroughness. The result is already so mani- 
fest to the parents that they declare their chil- 
dren are now making double the progress 
attained during any preceding term. 
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HERE is no study more essential to a broad 

liberal culture than that of the various sys- 
tems of thought that have been wrought out by 
the greatest minds of mankind. It is for this 
reason that we have always laid stress in these 
columns on the study of philosophy; and have 
recently called special attention to such works 
as Griggs’ series of Philosophical Classics, 
Lotze’s Outlines, and his fuller Microcosmos, 
Smith's Spinoza and His Environment, and the 
dominant philosophy of the present day, as 
found in Herbert Spencer’s System of Synthetic 
Philosophy, and John Fiske’s Outlines of Cos- 
mic Philosophy. 

The study of such works is essential to high 
culture for the reason, first of all, that it makes 
us acquainted with the original determining 
causes of nearly all important changes and ten- 
dencies in the inner and outer course of history. 
Philosophy is sometimes ignorantly sneered at 
as ‘“‘mere theory” and ‘idle speculation.” 
But the intelligent student of history knows, for 
example, by what a close chain of consequences 
the French Revolution and the American Revo- 
lution can be traced back for their true cause to 
the philosophy of the Encyclopedists, of Rous- 
seau, of Hume, of Locke, and even back to Ba- 
con. Parallel political disturbances in Germany 
may as readily be traced back through Wolf, 
Leibnitz, Spinoza, to Descartes. Not less deep 
and far reaching has been the influence of the 
successive systems of philosophy in every other 
department of life, in literature, art, and educa- 
tion; they invariably reflect, and were in large 
degree moulded by the dominant philosophy of 
the age. To understand the latter, is to have 
the key to the comprehension and explanation 
of the whole character and history of each age. 

Then, too, the study is of great importance 
for the intellectual training it gives. It exer- 
cises us in as close and exact, as deep and 
logical, thinking as is demanded by the higher 
mathematics; while at the same time, unlike 
the latter, it has no narrowing and hardening 
effect on the mind. It exercises not only one 
set of faculties, but more than any other study 
calls into play, strengthens, and develops, the 


whole range of faculties, the whole mind of | 


man. Hence its preéminently liberalizing and 
broadening influence. This alone should be 
enough to make the study incumbent upon us; 
and should certainly make us do all we can to 
encourage and assist our older scholars, as well 
as teachers, to devote more time and attention 
to it. 

In our quite recent notice of Spinoza and His 
Environment, we called attention to the limita- 
tions of Dr. Smith’s work, while at the same 
time dwelling on the great importance of Spin- 
oza’s thought to contemporary philosophy and 
theology. Probably much of what is unsatis- 
factory in that work is owing to the fact that 
Spinoza’s philosophy, springing from that of 
Descartes, cannot be properly understood with- 
out first having understood the latter. No 
better means and opportunity for doing this has 
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yet been offered American readers than that 
given in the volume of Kuno Fischer's ‘“‘ History 
of Modern Philosophy”’ devoted to Descartes 
and His School, which, translated by Prof. J. P. 
Gordy, and edited by Dr. Noah Porter, has just 
been published in a handsome octavo volume 
by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
and can be had at the price of $3.50. We be- 
lieve the volume by the same author, on Spinoza 
and His School, is soon to follow in uniform style. 

Descartes has every right to be called the 
Father of Modern Philosophy; for Bacon was 
the founder of no system of thought, but only 
of a method. Descartes was the real fountain 
head of all those influences and tendencies of 
thought that, much diversified and variously 
modified, have had so much to do with shaping 
and coloring all modern thought up to the pres- 
ent time. In the volume before us we have, in 
a remarkably clear and readable style, a critical 
history and exposition of this fundamental 
system of philosophy, and to some extent of its 
influence. It is divided into three ‘‘ books;’’ 
the first treating of Descartes’ Life and Writings, 
the second of his Doctrine, and the third of the 
Development and Modification of his Doctrine, 
up to the close of Malebranche’s teaching and 
the beginning of Spinoza’s. The first 158 of 
the nearly 600 pages of the volume give so clear 
and comprehensive a survey of the history of 
philosophy from the earliest times up to Des- 
cartes, as to make this part alone worth the 
price of the whole volume. We know of no 
more satisfactory account, in so small a com- 
pass, of the course and development of Greek 
philosophy, of Christianity and the Church, of 
the Philosophy of the Middle Ages, the period 
of the Renaissance and of the Reformation. It 
is a most admirable bird's-eye view of the whole 
subject. 

If Descartes, with his Cogito ergo sum as 
starting-point, was the founder of modern Real- 
ism, the venerable Dr. McCosh of Princeton 
may be called, if not quite the latest, yet the 
most earnest, ablest, and most energetic de- 
fender of it. His life-work has been the defence 
and elucidation of the doctrine of Naturalism, a 
derived and modified form of the Scottish phil- 
osophy founded by Reid. In Dr. McCosh’s 
latest work, entitled Realistic Philosophy De- 
fended in a Philosophic Series (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 2 vols., price $3), he 
summarizes and defends the doctrines and criti- 
cisms of his voluminous writings on the general 
subject in the past, and offers it as, at least, the 
foundation and outline sketch of what he claims 
should be distinctly the American national 
philosophy. In ‘ Vol. 7. Expository,” after 
telling us what he thinks an “ American Phil- 
osophy”’ should be, he defines the various 
criteria of truth; examines into the nature of 
Energy, and Causation, and our knowledge of 
them ; treats of ‘‘ Development; what it can do 
and what it cannot do;”’ and finally inquires 
into the nature of ‘‘ Certitude, Providence, and 
Prayer,"’ laying the foundations for his elabor- 
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ate attack on Evolution that follows in the 
second volume. Vol. Il. is ‘' Historical and 
Critica’. In it Locke and Berkeley, Hume 
and Huxley, Reid, the Scottish School, and 
J. S. Mill, and finally, and most elaborately and 
energetically, Herbert Spencer, are all critically 
weighed and found wanting. Whether one 
agrees with Dr. McCosh or not, and however 
one may wish that his tone were less polemic, 
not to say impatiently dogmatic, one must ad- 
mire his honest earnestness, and appreciate the 
singular clearness of expression and beauty of 
style that characterize his writings. We know 
of no philosophical writer whose works are 
easier and more pleasant to read so far as this 
is concerned. And certainly none of Dr. 
McCosh’s many books are better worth studying 
and owning than these’ two latest volumes. 
They contain the cream of all his former ones, 
and are the maturest fruit of his long life's 
thought and study. No American philosophical 
student can ignore them; and with Kuno 
Fischer’s work they claim a place in every 
philosophical library, such as should be in every 
college, normal, and even high school. 
THE Aztecs. Their History, Manners and Cus- 
toms. From the French of Lucian Biart. Au- 
Chicago : 


Illustrated, pp. 343. 


thorized Translation by J. L. Garner. 

A.C. McClurg & Co. 8vo. 

Price, $2.00. 

It is rather a humiliating fact that nearly all we 
know about a people and its civilization, which seems 
to have been at its prime only a few centuries ago, 
and built its cities, monuments, temples, and roads 


right here on our continent, can easily be put into a 
single volume of less than four hundred pages, like 
the one before us. Yet such is the fact. While we 
can trace back the early inhabitants of Mexico to a 
date as remote as that of the founding of ancient 
Rome; and while their few records and relics prove 
their civilization to have been in some respects almost 
as high as that of Rome under its kings; we yet 
know but very little more than the fact that it was so. 
Of the details of their history we are almost wholly 
ignorant. Of the remains of their achievements we 
have as yet only a very few specimens. But what 
we do know and have is described in an exceedingly 
interesting manner by M. Biart, who gives the early 
history of the Aztecs, describes their cosmogony, re- 
ligion, domestic life, judicial, political, agricultural 
and commercial methods, their language and attain- 
ments in science, arts, architecture, and general con- 
dition of civilization. The book with its illustrations 
is intensely interesting ; and the most reliable and full 
work on the subject accessible to the general student. 
TALKS ABOUT LAW: A Popular Statement of What 

Our Law is and How it is Administered. By 

Edmund P. Dole. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

& Co. Cr. 8vo., pp. 557. Price, $2. 

There are in existence some sixty thousand or more 
volumes treating of Englishand American law. And 
yet there is evidently room for this one also; for it 
tells just those things about our laws and their admin- 
istration which one often wants to know, and every- 
body ought to know, but which one cannot find out 
without spending hours and days in hunting it up in 
the tomes of some law library. The book, therefore, 
impresses us as being exceedingly useful. The sub- 
jects it discusses and explains, in an easy, untechnical 
plain manner, are, moreover, such as our boys, and 
girls too, should have some knowledge of before they 
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leave school. The first fourteen chapters treat of 
courst, lawyers, methods trial, rules of evidence, law- 
terms, etc.; then follow very clear and sufficiently 
full explanations of the law with reference to Mar- 
riage, Divorce, the relation of Husband and Wife, 
Parents and Children, Guardian and Ward, Teacher 
and Pupil, Employer and Employed in the matter of 
Corporations, Partnerships, Contracts, Agency, Wills, 
and various other legal questions and relations. The 
work would make a capital text-book on a subject 
which should have a place on our high school curri- 
cula. It will also serve as an excellent introduction 
to the more full and formal study of law. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER: /iis Life and Character- 
istics. By Lyman Abbott, D. D. Illustrated. 
New Edition, containing Ful! Description of his 
Death and Funeral, with Dr. Halls Funeral 
Sermon, etc. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Svo. nearly 700 pages. Prices: Cloth, $3. Half 
Morocco, $5. Full Morocco, Extra Fine, $ro. 
Aside from the present special interest in the life 

and works of the famous Brooklyn preacher, the 
story of his life is one that will always be intensely 
interesting and full of instruction and inspiration for 
young people. No boy can read it without being 
made better by it, filled with lofty ideas and aspira- 
tions, and taught anew the value of pluck, courage, 
and perseverance. Besides all this, the life and 
words of Beecher till so important a place in the his- 
tory of our country and times, that no well-informed 
person can afford to be ignorant of them. It may 
almost be said that our history during the last half- 
century cannot be understood without some acquaint- 
ance with that great and mighty man who so materi- 
ally assisted in making that history. Now that he 
has died, the market will soon be flooded with cheap 
biographies of him. We therefore call special atten- 
tion to this, the only authentic and reliable one, 
written, not hastily and only “to sell,’’ but carefully 
and conscientiously by Dr. Abbott, who probably 
knew and understood Mr. Beecher longer and more 
intimately than any other man living. It was 
written several years ago, and in this new edition has 
merely had added to it the account of his death and 
funeral, his Jast sermon preached on earth, and other 
interesting matter. It contains more than twenty 
portraits of Mr. Beecher, besides numerous other 
illustrations. We advise our readers who are inter- 
ested ‘to get no other “ Life of Beecher’ but this 
one; and not to fail to get this one. 

A TREATISE ON SURVEYING, Comprising the Theory 
and the Practice. By William M. Gillespie, 
LL. D. Revised and enlarged by Cady Staley, 
Ph. D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Large 
8uo. pp. 549; with Traverse Tables, 143 pp. ad- 
ditional. 

It would, of course, be superfluous for us to say 
anything in commendation of a work that has, for 
the most part, been in use as the standard text-book 
on the subject for many years. Prof. Gillespie’s 
“Land Surveying,” is the recognized authority in its 
branch of higher mathematics, and is in use in most 
of the foremost educational institutions in the country. 
In the handsome volume before us the originally sep- 
arate work on “ Land Surveying’? has added to it 
the complementary one on “Leveling and Higher 
Surveying,” after a thorough revision of the two by 
Prof. Staley. Thus united in one volume they form 
what is undoubtedly the most thorough and com- 
plete treatise on Surveying in the language. We can- 
not refrain from adding also that in its mechanical 
make-up, quality of paper, character of typography, 
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accuracy of printing, and substantial and handsome 

half-leather binding, the volume is a model of what 

such a book should be. It is characteristic of the 

Appletons. 

A CENTURY OF ELeEcTRIcITY. By 7: C. Menden- 
hall. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. s12m0., 
pp. 219. Price, $1.25. 

The uses and application of electricity in every 
sphere and department of life are so various and 
many, and have come to be considered as so indis- 
* pensable, that it is hard to realize that a hundred 
years ago hardly any of them were inexistence. Yet 
all the immense and wonderful progress that has been 
made in this matter, all the marvelous electrical dis- 
coveries and inventions, have been made inside of a 
century. Mr. Mendenhall in this little book gives a 
comprehensive and highly-interesting sketch of this 
progress, with brief sketches of the lives of the great 
inventors and the story of the inventions, besides very 
intelligible popular descriptions and explanations of 
the chief electrical appliances, the telegraph and tele- 
graphy, the dynamo, electric light, electric motor, 
telephone, and many others. The book is timely 
and full of interest. It is one our boys ought to be 
encouraged to read, and by its illustrations they will 
have no difficulty in understanding and enjoying it. 
A HISTORY OF FRANCE. From The Earliest Times 

to 1848. By M. Guizot and Mme. Guizot De Witt. 

Translated by Robert Black. Profusely illustrated. 

New York; John B. Alden. Vol. Ill, 8vo., pp. 

473. Price for the set of 8 vols, half morocco, 

marbled edges, $6. 

Of the well-known excellence of Guizot’s famousand 
popular history, as well as of the very handsome and 
substantial style of this new edition which Mr. Alden 


publishes at a price so marvelously low, we have 


spoken before. This third volume seems to be if 
anything even better printed and on slightly heavier 
paper than the two preceding. It brings the history 
down from the reign of Francis I, through the age 
of the Renaissance and the Reformation, to the close 
of the reign of Henry IV. This set will be completed 
before midsummer. It isas good and cheap a work as 
even this cheapest of publishers has ever produced. 


HOURS WITH THE BIBLE, or The Scriptures in the 
Light of Modern Discovery and Knowledge. 
(Vol. V.) From Manasseh to Zedehkiah. By 
Cunningham Geitkie, D. D. Illustrated. New 
York: John B. Alden. s12mo, half Morocco, pp. 
293, 60 cents per vol. 

To this low-priced edition of one of the most pop- 
ular and useful works of Bible exposition we have 
several times called attention. It is recognized to be 
the best works of the kind in existence, and at this 
low price can and ought to be in every Sunday- 
school teacher’s as well as every pastor’s library. 
We again commend it to our readers. 

PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION. 
By W.H. Maxwell, M.A. New York: A.S. 
Barnes & Co. s12mo. pp. 144. Illustrated. 

A very attractive little book, beautifully made ; to 
be followed by a similar one of ‘Advanced Lessons.” 
The author seems well calculated to accomplish his 
purpose, which he tells us is “‘ To train young chil- 
dren in the proper use of the words that belong to a 
child’s vocabulary, and to give them facility in the 
use of such sentence forms as they can readily imi- 
tate and employ.” He proceeds on the correct prin- 
ciple, in the exercises, that narrative and not descrip- 
tion is the earliest, easiest, and most natural form of 
expression in childhood. The book will be found 
useful to the primary teacher. 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. By H. W. Longfellow. 
With notes by S. A. Bent, A. M. Boston: Hough- 
ton Miiffin & Co. r2mo. pp. 194. Price, go cents. 
This little volume contains Numbers 25 & 26 of the 

Riverside Literature Series, a set of books than 
which we know no better for use as supplementary 
readers ; those who use them will combine the exer- 
cise of reading with literary study, as should always 
be done. The Notes are carefully, accurately, judi- 
ciously prepared. The single numbers of this ster- 
ling series can also be had separately, in paper covers, 
at 15 cents each. 

WARMAN’S SCHOOL- ROOM FRIEND: Practical Sug- 
gestions on Reading, Reciting, and Impersonating. 
By Prof. E. B. Warman, A. M. Chicago: W. 
H. Harrison, Jr. r2mo. pp. 120. Price, 75 chs. 
The author is particular to say that this is “not a 

treatise on elocution,’”’ but intended only to serve as 
an aid to the student in the analysis of thought, and 
concerned “ exclusively with the practical principles 
of reading, with practical applications of every rule 
given.”’ He intimates that two other volumes are to 
follow, one on the training and care of the voice, and 
the other on gestures and attitudes. The method 
of the present volume 1s simple, natural, practical ; 
its principles are the only correct ones; and the little 
work cannot fail to be very helpful to the teachers of 
reading, and not less so to the teacher of elocution. 

Krusi’s DRAWING: Manual for Teachers. Graded 
Course—Analytic Series. By Herman Krist, 
A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 8vo. 
paper, pp. 209. 

THE USE OF MODELS: A 7Zeacher’s Assistant in the 
Use of the Prang Models for Form Study and 
Drawing in Primary Schools. Boston: The 
Prang Educational Co. 16mo. paper, pp. 190. 
The first of these works is a thoroughly scientific 

treatise on analytic drawing, and has already gone 
through several editions. It is recognized as one of 
the best manuals in existence, and has been found an 
invaluable aid, not only by hundreds of teachers of 
drawing, but by many more private students of the 
fundamentals of art. 

The second of the above books explains its purpose 
and aim in its long sub-title. It is elementary in 
character, and will be found of practical aid when- 
ever children are being taught the beginnings of 
drawing from models. Its numerotis exercises are 
particularly practical and valuable. 

EVOLUTION AND RELIGION. Part /. Theoretical 
and Doctrinal. Part /I. Practical and Vital. 
26 Sermons. By Henry Ward Beecher. New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. vo. cloth, 
pp. 440. Price, $1.50. 

The sermons on £vo/ution and Religion were his 
latest, and as it seemed to him his most important pro- 
ductions. They contain the result of his ripest and 
most careful and earnest study and thought ; and are 
excellent specimens of that wonderful oratory which 
made him easily the foremost preacher of his time. 
Soncs. An Lilustrated Song 

By Louis C. Elson, Editor 

Large gto., pp. 64. Chi- 
Boston ; 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
Book for Children. 
“© Musical Herald.” 
cago: Interstate Publishing Company. 
30 Franklin St. Price, go cents. 

An attractive collection of songs for the little ones, 
with easy piano accompaniment, the music in plain 
open type, and many of the pieces so placed as to 
face full-page engravings illustrating the leading 
thought of the song. The music is lively and pleas- 
ant, and the children will enjoy the book, whether 
at home or at school. 
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BLOSSOM TIME. Many E. Doves. 
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awedding in the orchard,dear, I know it by the flowers; They’re wreathed on ev’ry 
.: . While whispers rang a - mong the boughs of prom -is - es and praise, And play - ful, lov - ing 
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bough and beth Rta nin showers. The air is in a mist, I think, and scarce knows which to 
mes - sages sped through the leaf-lit ways. And just beyond the wreathed aisles that end against the 
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be— Wheth-er all fragrance, cling-ing close, or ird-song, wild and free. And 
blue, The rai-ment of the wedding-choir and est came shi- ning through. nae 
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count-less wedding jew-elsshine,and gold - gifts « grace ; r - saw such 
though I saw no wedding-guest, nor groom, nor gen -tle bride, } at ho - ly 
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wealth of sun in an-y_ sha-dy place. seemed I heard the flutt’ring robes of 
things were asked,and holy love re - plied. And something thro’ the sunlight said: * Let 
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in the orchard, dear, I 
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maidens clad in white, The clasp-ing a thousand handsin ten -der-e 


all who love be blest! The earth is wedd to the spring, and God, He knoweth best.’ 
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know it by the flowers; They re wreathed on ev'ry bough and branch, or iv wlling down in showers. 





